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The original version of the book was revised: The new section 
“Series Editors preface” was included. 


Series Editors’ Preface 


‘This is a new book series for a new field of inquiry: Animal Ethics. 

In recent years, there has been a growing interest in the ethics of our 
treatment of animals. Philosophers have led the way, and now a range 
of other scholars have followed from historians to social scientists. From 
being a marginal issue, animals have become an emerging issue in ethics 
and in multidisciplinary inquiry. 

In addition, a rethink of the status of animals has been fuelled by a 
range of scientific investigations which have revealed the complexity of 
animal sentiency, cognition and awareness. The ethical implications of 
this new knowledge have yet to be properly evaluated, but it is becom- 
ing clear that the old view that animals are mere things, tools, machines 
or commodities cannot be sustained ethically. 

But it is not only philosophy and science that are putting animals 
on the agenda. Increasingly, in Europe and the United States, animals 
are becoming a political issue as political parties vie for the “green” and 
“animal” vote. In turn, political scientists are beginning to look again at 
the history of political thought in relation to animals, and historians are 
beginning to revisit the political history of animal protection. 
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As animals grow as an issue of importance, so there have been more 
collaborative academic ventures leading to conference volumes, special 
journal issues, indeed new academic animal journals as well. Moreover, 
we have witnessed the growth of academic courses, as well as univer- 
sity posts, in Animal Ethics, Animal Welfare, Animal Rights, Animal 
Law, Animals and Philosophy, Human—Animal Studies, Critical Animal 
Studies, Animals and Society, Animals in Literature, Animals and 
Religion—tangible signs that a new academic discipline is emerging. 

“Animal Ethics” is the new term for the academic exploration of the 
moral status of the non-human—an exploration that explicitly involves 
a focus on what we owe animals morally, and which also helps us to 
understand the influences—social, legal, cultural, religious and politi- 
cal—that legitimate animal abuse. This series explores the challenges 
that Animal Ethics poses, both conceptually and practically, to tradi- 
tional understandings of human—animal relations. 

The series is needed for three reasons: (i) to provide the texts that 
will service the new university courses on animals; (ii) to support the 
increasing number of students studying and academics researching in 
animal related fields, and (iii) because there is currently no book series 
that is a focus for multidisciplinary research in the field. 

Specifically, the series will 


e provide a range of key introductory and advanced texts that map out 
ethical positions on animals; 

e publish pioneering work written by new, as well as accomplished, 
scholars, and 

e produce texts from a variety of disciplines that are multidisciplinary 
in character or have multidisciplinary relevance. 


The new Palgrave Macmillan Series on Animal Ethics is the result 
of a unique partnership between Palgrave Macmillan and the Ferrater 
Mora Oxford Centre for Animal Ethics. The series is an integral part 
of the mission of the Centre to put animals on the intellectual agenda 
by facilitating academic research and publication. The series is also a 
natural complement to one of the Centre’s other major projects, the 
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Journal of Animal Ethics. The Centre is an independent “think tank” for 
the advancement of progressive thought about animals, and is the first 
Centre of its kind in the world. It aims to demonstrate rigorous intel- 
lectual enquiry and the highest standards of scholarship. It strives to be 
a world-class centre of academic excellence in its field. 

We invite academics to visit the Centre’s website www.oxfordanimal- 
ethics.com and to contact us with new book proposals for the series. 


Andrew Linzey 
Priscilla N. Cohn 
General Editors 
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Abstract 


This book provides an introduction to the social history of the anti- 
vivisection movement in Britain from its nineteenth-century beginnings 
until the 1960s. Its focus is on the ethical principles that inspired the 
movement and the sociopolitical background that explains its rise and 
fall. Opposition to vivisection began when medical practitioners com- 
plained it was contrary to the compassionate ethos of their profession. 
Christian anti-cruelty organizations took up the cause out of concern 
that callousness among the professional classes would have a demoral- 
izing effect on the rest of society. As the nineteenth century drew to a 
close, the influence of transcendentalism, Eastern religions and the spir- 
itual revival led new age social reformers to champion a more holistic 
approach to science, and dismiss reliance on vivisection as a materialis- 
tic oversimplification. In response, scientists claimed it was necessary to 
remain objective and unemotional in order to perform the experiments 
necessary for medical progress. 
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Introduction 


In Britain, the great majority of vivisection—I use the term not just in 
its literal sense of cutting up living animals but in the broader one of 
experimenting on them to the extent that they suffer and perhaps die— 
has been performed in the name of medicine.! It is of historical interest, 
therefore, that, in the mid-nineteenth century, when vivisection was intro- 
duced into British laboratories and medical schools from the Continent, 
much of the opposition to it came from doctors. Their motives in resisting 
it were complex, but can be boiled down to a conviction that vivisection 
was not something that a doctor ought to do. 

Inspired by their example, this account of the history of the British 
anti-vivisection movement from its beginnings until the 1960s will 
focus on the character, or virtue, of the experimenter. This is not being 
done for the sake of finding a novel perspective on a topic that has been 
fairly well studied, but because I believe the virtue-centred approach 
was one of the nineteenth century’s most significant contributions 
to the debate, and that it might profitably be revisited by present day 
animal ethicists. It may be no coincidence that the massive increase in 
animal experimentation in the twentieth century coincided with the 
rise of utilitarianism in medical ethics. As medical scientists assumed 
greater ethical autonomy, their emphasis was on results, eschewing 
© The Author(s) 2017 1 
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conventional virtues on the one hand, and sentiment and feeling on the 
other, with dire consequences for laboratory animals.” 

In writing a book for a series on animal ethics, I am labouring under 
a disadvantage in not being an ethicist. Most doctors are in the same 
position, and in the past 20 years or so a cadre of professional medical 
ethicists has arisen to guide our thinking. This has not been unprob- 
lematic, since few are trained in medicine and almost none practice it. 
While clinicians have benefited from the input of academic ethicists, 
some of their contributions have proved controversial, and occasionally 
shocking, such as the recent paper in a leading British journal of eth- 
ics that seemed, certainly to the readers who contacted the journal to 
complain, to be advocating infanticide. Its perspective was, needless to 
say, utilitarian. The resulting outcry apparently surprised some mem- 
bers of the academic community, especially since, as the journal’s edi- 
tor observed, arguments in favour of infanticide had previously been 
put forward by ‘the most eminent philosophers and bioethicists in the 
world...’.4 Of course, it is not to be supposed that these luminaries 
would be anything other than horrified if their theorising actually led to 
children being killed, but the furore does reveal the gulf between ethi- 
cal theory and practice, and, since the latter is influenced by the former, 
serves as a reminder that how ethics is taught matters. Bioethics as cur- 
rently taught in British medical schools is unlikely to stress the impor- 
tance of the physicians humane character’: as anyone who works in a 
teaching hospital will know, medical students and junior doctors are 
trained to seek the greatest benefit for the largest number; and to their 
utilitarian hammer, everything looks like a nail. 

The physician's ethical grounding, or lack thereof, is important to the 
history of vivisection because, since the nineteenth century, by far its 
commonest defence has been that it saves human lives. It was on this 
basis that, in 1941, an English court made the landmark ruling that anti- 
vivisection was no longer to be considered a charitable cause because, as 
experiments on animals had been shown to be of benefit to humankind, 
anti-vivisectionists would be harming their fellow humans by banning 
them. This utilitarian judgement assumed that medics were justified in 
performing such experiments as were necessary to alleviate human suf- 
fering. Apart from a few conscientious objectors, most people working 
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in British biomedicine today subscribe to this view, and will say, if asked, 
that they dislike experiments on animals, and hope alternatives will be 
found in time, but are currently obliged to accept them as the only way 
to develop life-saving treatments. Of course, since the publication of 
Peter Singer’s influential Animal Liberation (1975), the interests of ani- 
mals are less likely to be omitted from the utilitarian calculus, but few 
if any experimenters value animal lives on a level with human ones. 
Singer’s own commitment to their interests did not extend to calling for 
the abolition of vivisection, and the balanced position he expressed in 
1980 is very close to the view of the medical research community today: 


The knowledge gained from some experiments on animals does save lives 
and reduce suffering. Hence, the benefits of animal experimentation 
exceed the benefits of eating animals and the former stands a better chance 
of being justifiable than the latter; but this applies only when an experi- 
ment on an animal fulfils strict conditions relating to the significance of 
the knowledge to be gained, the unavailability of alternative techniques 
not involving animals, and the care taken to avoid pain. Under these con- 
ditions the death of an animal in an experiment can be defended.° 


There is very little in this book on the subject of animal rights, since 
while the concept has a long history, going back at least as far as 
Thomas Tryon (1634-1703),’ and while parallels between the rights of 
man and the rights of animals helped put animal welfare on the politi- 
cal agenda at the end of the eighteenth century, rights-based arguments 
were seldom used by the anti-vivisection movement before the 1970s. 
It was only after the publication of the Oxford philosophers’ collec- 
tion of essays, Animals, Men and Morals in 1971, followed by Animal 
Liberation (in which Singer himself does not take a rights-based posi- 
tion), that the anti-cruelty movement regrouped under the banner of 
‘animal rights’, and began to appeal primarily ‘to reason rather than 
to emotion or sentiment’, a significant departure from what had gone 
before.® Rights-based arguments have certainly caught the public imagi- 
nation, to the extent that non-specialist publications typically refer 
to anti-vivisectionists as ‘animal rights activists’ as though the two are 
synonymous, with the result that the principles on which the movement 
was founded are prone to be overlooked. 
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As Andrew Linzey has written, an idea that has generated as much 
scholarly activity as animal rights cannot be unimportant, but merely 
respecting any rights that animals are deemed to have falls far short of 
the ideal of treating them humanely, an ideal that was at the heart of 
the original anti-vivisection movement.’ This history will explore the 
ethical arguments that sustained that movement from its beginning and 
throughout its heyday: namely, that it is socially irresponsible to permit 
cruelty, that Christianity, and other faiths, require animals to be treated 
as more than means to an end, and that a balanced, holistic approach 
to medicine must draw on emotional and spiritual insights as well as on 
the results of experiment. 

It is possible that some will turn to this book for an answer to the 
question of whether animal experimentation has in fact resulted in 
significant medical advances. In this, as in other aspects of the debate, 
the propaganda has been extreme: supporters of vivisection have laid 
claim to almost every major medical advance of the twentieth century, 
while their opponents argue that nothing useful has been learned. The 
truth lies in between, though it is difficult to say precisely where, as just 
because a particular advance was made through vivisection does not 
mean that it could only have been thus made. Since vivisection has been 
normative, or even compulsory, in laboratories for over a century, it has 
necessarily played a part in most of the important discoveries made dur- 
ing that time, but whether they would have been made without it is as 
difficult to answer as any question in hypothetical history, and I shall 
not attempt to do so here. It is notable that historically, while the claim 
that vivisection has resulted in key advances in medicine has been a crit- 
ical one for its supporters, for many anti-vivisectionists it was irrelevant, 
since the issue for them was whether vivisection benefited society as a 
whole, the answer to which depended on a sophisticated socio-political 
value judgement of what makes for a good society. 

So prominent was the culture of the laboratory in the late-nineteenth 
century that trials on ‘suffering human beings’ were dismissed by the 
British Medical Journal (BMJ) as inferior to experiments on animals.'° 
Like human dissection half a century earlier, vivisection was controlled 
by legislation, restricted to professionals, confined to licensed premises, 
and performed out of the public gaze, and though its practitioners were 
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disliked and sometimes feared by the public, they were also admired for 
their fortitude and commitment to the pursuit of science. If medical 
progress required experiments on animals, then the scientist’s cool indif- 
ference to vivisecting them signified dedication and self-mastery rather 
than callousness or cruelty. By the early-twentieth century, vivisection 
had come to be seen as an indispensable weapon in medicine's unending 
‘fight’ against disease: to be pro-vivisection was to be for science, pro- 
gress, and the relief of human suffering, while anti-vivisectionists were 
enemies of science, whose sentimentality and squeamishness were obsta- 
cles to be overcome. 

To understand the motives of anti-vivisectionists, one must first 
appreciate the fundamental differences over the nature and goals of 
science that lay (and perhaps still lie) at the heart of the debate. I have 
laid particular emphasis on the thesis that vivisection was the expression 
of a particular view of science—objective, dispassionate, materialistic— 
which has now become so familiar it is largely taken for granted, but 
which was contentious in its time. Anti-vivisectionists also regarded 
themselves as scientific—they tried to test their position through 
experiments such as anti-vivisection hospitals—but their idea of what 
constituted scientific sources extended beyond results acquired in the 
clinic and laboratory to encompass less palpable forms of knowledge. 
To them, a scientist’s duty was not simply to investigate physical 
phenomena but to seek a deeper appreciation of their significance and, 
by paying attention to ethical and social considerations, to increase the 
sum of human wellbeing. 

The spiritual revival, and ‘new age’ utopianism, deeply influenced 
the anti-vivisection movement. While the most important motives for 
early anti-vivisectionists were probably their commitment to Christian 
values and personal virtue, it is striking how many later ones were the- 
osophists, vegetarians, pacifists, and members of various socio-religious 
orders, unions and groups. For these reformers, vivisection was unsci- 
entific because it treated animals as mere matter and ignored the spir- 
itual, aesthetic and moral aspects of life that, though intangible, had 
to be heeded if humankind’s harmony with nature was to be restored. 
The idea that the vivisectionists’ mask of objectivity hid their inability 
to understand the real consequences of their actions, or even accept 
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their own feelings, persisted in animal welfare writing until at least 
the late-twentieth century, when Air Chief Marshal Lord Dowding 
(1882-1970) dismissed them as ‘so-called scientists’.!! 

As fascinating and revealing as the history of vivisection and its 
opponents can (I hope) be, the writings on both sides are voluminous, 
repetitive, and, for the modern reader, wearisome to plough through. 
There quite possibly never was a contest in which the disputants failed 
so comprehensively to grasp one another’s point of view. John Simon, 
speaking at the International Medical Congress in London in 1881, 
summed it up thus: 


Our own [że. the experimenters’] verb of life is epyateoOat [to work], not 
aroðaveoðar [to perceive]. We have to think of usefulness to man. And to 
us, according to our standard of right and wrong, perhaps those lackadaisical 
aesthetics [of anti-vivisectionists] may seem but a feeble form of sensuality. 


Of course, not even Mr Simon could entirely numb himself to 
suffering: he went on to say, without irony, that he found vivisection 
‘painful’.!? For all their talk of objectivity, many experimenters found 
themselves in a similar position: according to Rob Boddice, Victorian 
physiologists used anaesthetics to spare their own sensibilities, rather 
than out of consideration for the animals.!° Fearful of a public outcry, 
the pioneers of animal experimentation imagined potential anti- 
vivisectionists around every corner, though, as with most other moral 
issues then and since, the majority of people remained stubbornly indif- 
ferent. It took histrionics to break through their complacency, and 
both sides obliged. Rather than repeat these recurring diatribes in every 
chapter, it will suffice to summarise them here. 

Vivisectionists, according to their critics, were cruel, sadistic, and 
even diabolical in their wickedness. There are, of course, no facts to 
support this; in reading many accounts, I have found nothing to sug- 
gest that any British vivisectionist derived perverse pleasure from his 
work.!4 So far as one can tell, all thought they were doing something 
that needed to be done, and many genuinely disliked doing it. As for 
the accusations that they were cold, heartless and indifferent, this they 
did not dispute, though they wrote cool, objective and scientific instead. 
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For them, the whole point of the scientific method was that one was 
supposed to be dispassionate. 

In turn, experimentalists dismissed anti-vivisectionists as soft, senti- 
mental, and womanish, accusing them of valuing other animals above 
their own species and hampering life-saving research because they were 
too weak to stomach the necessary experiments. They knew, in their 
hearts, that medical science must progress, but were too cowardly, or 
hypocritical, to help: no wonder some were also pacifists. Personally, 
I would consider most of the comments directed at anti-vivisectionists 
quite flattering if applied to me, and reassuring if applied to the doctor 
about to treat me. Some anti-vivisectionists acknowledged the same, but 
the culture of masculinity was strong in medicine and this, along with 
the high importance accorded to laboratory work, explains the otherwise 
surprising fact that many members of this quintessentially caring profes- 
sion were driven to regard sentimentality as a weakness of character. 

In Chap. 2, I suggest that the vivisection debate in the early- 
nineteenth century was more about virtue than utility, and that much 
of the opposition to vivisection in Britain came from medical men 
who felt it would bring their profession into disrepute by linking them 
with cruelty. In contrast to more recent debates, the question of what 
results vivisection was expected to yield was less important than whether 
a virtuous person ought to do it. This concern about the vivisector’s 
character was particularly germane to doctors, upon whom there rested 
a professional obligation to behave with compassion. For the anti- 
vivisection movement, the spectre of ‘human vivisection, their alarmist 
term for experimentation on hospital patients, proved a good recruit- 
ing sergeant, since the poor could be convinced that doctors who vivi- 
sected animals might well regard the sufferings of their charity patients 
with similar indifference. The medical profession’s defence was that any 
‘inhumanity’ on the part of doctors who experimented was not a failing 
of character but a deliberately cultivated cold-bloodedness, which was, 
as John Hunter famously put it, ‘necessary’ .!° 

Chapter 3 considers the importance of the theological and metaphysi- 
cal status of animals for the anti-vivisection movement, particularly the 
question, now somewhat neglected but frequently raised in the nineteenth 
century, of whether animals have souls. Changes in praxis in Victorian 
Britain indicate that popular faith moved ahead of ‘official’ theology, as 
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people mourned the deaths of animals and speculated on the possibility 
that humans and non-humans might share a common afterlife. It would 
be almost a century before most Christian denominations would seriously 
address this and other issues related to animals, and though many ani- 
mal welfare projects were initiated with Christian intent, no mainstream 
church had much to say about the subject, and some defended vivisection. 

A perception of greater spiritual kinship between humans and 
animals arose, I suggest, through the influence of a variety of non- 
Christian sources, including classical paganism, esoteric philosophy, 
transcendentalism, and Western interpretations of so-called ‘Eastern’ 
religions, the same influences that, channelled through the utopian 
‘new age’ organisations that sprang up around the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, would eventually inspire the environmental movement. 
The connection between what I shall call ‘new age’ thinking and anti- 
vivisection stemmed from a shared rejection of the agenda of scientific 
materialism in favour of a holistic worldview, in which intuition and 
feeling were as important as observation and experiment. 

Chapter 4 looks at the ‘new age’ programme through the work of Josiah 
Oldfield, the founder and medical director of Britain’s first vegetarian 
and anti-vivisection hospitals, and secretary of the Order of the Golden 
Age—a Christian organisation committed, amongst other things, to health 
reform and pacifism. Oldfield was a campaigner for fruitarianism and anti- 
vivisection, and his career provides a case study of how medical opposi- 
tion to cruelty was linked to aspirations for social and spiritual reform. 
His anti-vivisection hospital, a converted South London town house with 
only eleven beds was, as its critics eagerly noted, not intended solely for 
the benefit of its patients. Indeed, there were more vice-presidents than 
patients, the object being to attract sufficient public support to prove that 
an anti-vivisection hospital was a financially viable venture. 

Chapter 5 surveys the work of the National Anti-Vivisection 
Hospital, which opened in 1903 and continued Oldfield’s project on 
a larger scale, challenging the state-sponsored ‘vivisecting’ hospitals 
and acting as a showcase for compassionate medicine. While it is likely 
that no animals were directly saved by the hospital’s existence, it did 
spare the anxieties of the local poor, who feared hospitals that permit- 
ted vivisection would not scruple to experiment on their patients. As a 
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propaganda exercise it was a victim of its own success: advertised as the 
only hospital to which anti-vivisectionists were able to donate with a 
clear conscience, it was seen as a threat to the funding of other volun- 
tary hospitals, and the King’s Fund, Research Defence Society and oth- 
ers instigated a financial boycott that forced it to close. 

Chapter 6 looks more closely at the vivisectionists’ response, particu- 
larly as mediated through the work of the Research Defence Society. 
Founded in the early-twentieth century by a group of physiologists 
who advised the government on granting vivisection licenses under 
the 1876 Cruelty to Animals Act, it had far fewer members, and less 
funds, than any of the main anti-vivisection groups, but managed to 
exert disproportionate influence. Through astute political manoeuvring 
it blocked anti-cruelty legislation in parliament, curtailed advertising 
by anti-vivisection societies, and arranged for their charitable status to 
be revoked. Anti-vivisectionists complained that shadowy vested inter- 
ests were conspiring against them, but it was their own links with fas- 
cist groups and their opposition to wartime research and vaccination 
programs that cost them sympathy and led the government and public 
to see their activities as unpatriotic and even treasonable. 

Chapter 7—After the Second World War, anti-vivisection languished 
as other untarnished social causes competed for money and support. 
This was the era of the National Health Service, and government con- 
trol of medicine was also extended to drug testing. Lethal dose testing in 
particular led to a large increase in the number of animals used, mostly 
as part of standard drug testing protocols, which left experimenters no 
longer personally responsible for deciding what procedures they carried 
out. The deaths of animals specifically bred for the laboratory, in experi- 
ments reported only through the publication of official statistics, lacked 
the emotive impact of the public vivisections of companion animals 
that had given the anti-vivisection movement its early impetus. While 
most of the suffering was now hidden, a few well-publicised animal 
experiments in high tech contexts, such as the field of space exploration, 
accustomed the public to equate them with prosperity and progress. 

While I have tried to include in this book all the major events in the 
history of anti-vivisection in Britain from the nineteenth century until 
the 1960s, I have favoured some aspects that are less well covered in 
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the classic studies by John Vyvyan, Richard French, and Nicolaas Rupke 
(to which the reader may wish to refer), and have focussed on the 
underlying ethical concepts and social trends at the expense of pro- 
viding detailed histories of the major anti-vivisection groups and 
their leaders, as these are, happily, becoming quite well known.!6 
I have not described vivisection experiments in detail, because it 
is not my intention to write a scientific history of vivisection, nor 
to turn the readers stomach. Vyvyan’s work has been a particu- 
lar inspiration, and I have followed his lead in that, while striv- 
ing to be accurate and to do justice to the arguments on both 
sides, I have not pretended to be dispassionate about the events 
l describe. Indeed, it would be wilfully obtuse to write so much about 
the virtues of sympathy and compassion and then affect indifference to 
the infliction of so much suffering over so many years. 


Notes 


1. Throughout the text, ‘animals’ is used for ‘non-human animals’, lest 
repeated iterations of the latter phrase become wearisome. 

2. Justin Oakley, ‘Virtue ethics and bioethics’, in Daniel C. Russell (ed.) 
The Cambridge Companion to Virtue Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), 197—220 (Oakley 2013). 

3. Alberto Giubilini and Francesca Minerva, ‘After-birth abortion: why 
should the baby live?’, Journal of Medical Ethics, 39 (6), 261-263 
(Giubilini and Minerva 2013). 

4, Julian Savulescu, “Liberals Are Disgusting”: In Defence of the 
Publication of “After-Birth Abortion”’, http://blogs.bmj.com/medical- 
ethics/2012/02/28/liberals-are-disgusting-in-defence-of-the-publica- 
tion-of-after-birth-abortion/, viewed 5 March 2016 (Savulescu 2016). 

5. The Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘humane’ as ‘such behaviour or 
disposition towards others as befits a man’, the sense in which it is used 
in this book. 

6. Peter Singer, ‘Animals and the Value of Life’, in Tom Regan (ed.) 
Matters of Life and Death: New Introductory Essays in Moral Philosophy 
(New York: Random House, 1980), 218-259, on p. 254 (Singer 1980). 
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Vegetarianism from 1600 to Modern Times (New York, W.W. Norton, 
2007, 71-72 (Stuart 2007). 

8. Stanley Godlovitch, Roslind Godlovitch and John Harris (eds) Animals, 
Men, and Morals: An Enquiry into the Maltreatment of Non-Humans 
(New York: Taplinger, 1972); Peter Singer, Animal Liberation (London: 
Pimlico, 1995), 270 (Godlovitch et al. 1972; Singer 1995). 

9. Andrew Linzey, Animal Theology (London: SCM Press, 1994), 20, 
41—42 (Linzey 1994). 

10. “The non-alcoholic treatment of disease BMJ, 1 (1878), 830—831 (The 
Non-alcoholic Treatment of Disease 1878). 

11. John Vyvyan, In Pity and in Anger: A Study of the Use of Animals in 
Science (London: Michael Joseph, 1969), 7 (Vyvyan 1969). 

12. John Simon, ‘An Address delivered at the opening of the Section of 
Public Medicine’, BMJ, 2 (1881), 219-223, on p. 223 (Simon 1881). 

13. Rob Boddice, “Species of compassion, aesthetics, anaesthetics, and pain 
in the physiological laboratory’, Interdisciplinary Studies in the Long 
Nineteenth Century, 15 (2012), 19 (Boddice 2012). 

14. As there were apparently no female vivisectionists in nineteenth-century 
Britain, I have employed the male pronoun, as to do otherwise would 
be to accord women a false equality as ahistorical as it is unflattering. 

15. See Ruth Richardson, ‘A necessary inhumanity?’, Medical Humanities, 
26 (2001), 104-106 (Richardson 2001). 

16. R.D. French, Antivivisection and Medical Science in Victorian Society 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1975); Nicolaas A. Rupke 
(ed.), Vivisection in Historical Perspective (London: Routledge, 1990) 
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2 


Vivisection, Virtue, and the Law 
in the Nineteenth Century 


The history of vivisection is inseparable from that of medical science. 
Without animal experimentation, the course of medicine would have 
been radically different (one can admit as much without making any 
presumption about the validity of animal models). Since the nineteenth 
century, laboratory experimentation has become the gold standard of 
academic medicine, shaping not only its approach to solving problems, 
but also the moral conduct and education of doctors. To experimental- 
ists, it was axiomatic that medical science must be objective, rational, 
and dispassionate: if its advancement required the infliction of pain on 
laboratory animals, then it was unprofessional, even unethical, to allow 
squeamishness or sentiment to get in the way. Thus there arose a ten- 
sion in medicine between the scientific spirit of cool indifference to suf- 
fering and the clinical tradition of compassion and caring. When the 
Continental fashion for vivisection first touched Britain in the 1820s, 
many doctors chose to distance themselves from it for the sake of their 
reputation, and the few who did undertake it felt the need to defend a 
choice that seemed at odds with the ethos of their profession. 

Though ‘anti-vivisection’ became, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, so familiar a term of self-description that it would be obtuse 
to call organized opposition to animal experimentation by any other 
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name, its use has perhaps distorted the way that both the individuals and 
organizations involved have been understood, implying as it does protest, 
negativity and perhaps even rejection of progress—a campaign by some 
out of step luddites and radicals to halt the march of science, or to make 
a heavy-handed moral point about the abuse of power within society. It 
would, however, be no less apt to view vivisectionists as the protesters 
and their opponents as the conservative majority. There was never a time 
in Britain when there were more people active in support of vivisection 
than against it, and in the nineteenth century the antis raised petitions 
with hundreds of thousands of signatures, more than for any other cause 
of the time. A key question for the historian is why, considering the 
level of popular support and money at their disposal, anti-vivisectionists 
made so little progress in curbing, still less ending, experiments on 
animals. The remarkable success of experimentalists in winning over the 
government, legislature, and universities, and in carrying through their 
objectives in a nation of reputed animal lovers, which proved critical 
in shaping the course of medical science and ethics, also calls for an 
explanation. 

During the nineteenth century, the anti-cruelty lobby went from 
being largely unaware of vivisection to passionately opposing it, 
largely due to a few high-profile incidents. By the century’s end, anti- 
vivisection had become a humanitarian cause celebre, a mainstream issue 
with great public support and many societies dedicated to it, despite 
vivisection being responsible for only a tiny fraction of the vast amount 
of suffering inflicted on animals by human hands. Vivisection was 
seen as different from other forms of cruelty, such as the mistreatment 
of farm and draught animals, partly because those responsible were 
linked with the healing and academic professions, whose morality was 
supposed to be beyond reproach, and also because it had implications 
beyond animal welfare: for the way society made ethical choices, for 
how science should be conducted, and for how humans saw themselves 
in relation to the rest of creation. Because of the multiplicity of moral 
problems that vivisection raised, the anti-vivisection movement 
attracted people with all sorts of religious, political, and social principles 
to defend, and with such disparate views that, according to Vyvyan, 
anti-vivisection was often the only thing they had in common. 
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Legislating Against Cruelty 


The resurgence of interest in animal protection in the 1970s prompted 
historians to revisit its history, and pioneering studies such as those of 
Richard French set early-nineteenth century anxieties over cruelty to 
animals in the context of post-Revolutionary concerns about the dam- 
age that a culture of violence might do to human society.! According to 
French and to Anita Guerrini, calls for laws to protect animals were pri- 
marily a form of social self-defence, requiring the government, with the 
cooperation of middle class activists, to legislate to control the violent 
impulses of an underclass who lacked the wherewithal to regulate them- 
selves, and who, if permitted to acquire a taste for blood, might soon 
become ungovernable. At the other end of the spectrum of anthropo- 
centric concern for mistreated animals there were radicals, particularly 
feminists and socialists, who saw animals as surrogates for disempow- 
ered humans.” If one adds to these British doctors who resented the 
introduction of novel, Continental experimental methods that chal- 
lenged their tradition of observational bedside medicine, it can be seen 
that there were plenty of people calling for a ban on vivisection who 
were concerned with their own interests rather than those of animals. 

Walter Bagehot famously said that one cannot make men good by 
act of parliament, but early-nineteenth century anti-cruelty legislation 
was an attempt to do just that. The sight of bloodthirsty crowds at 
cock-fights and bull-baitings was especially disturbing for an urban 
bourgeoisie still unsettled by the French Revolution. If casual cruelty 
to animals led to, or at least stoked a propensity for, violence against 
humans (a link, incidentally, that is now well established), then its 
elimination would be in society’s interest. Parliament, however, was slow 
to act, partly because its members could not decide if blood sports were 
incitements to cruelty or safe outlets for high spirits.4 

Attempts by private members to put legislation through parliament 
finally met with success in Richard Martins (1754-1834) Cruel and 
Improper Treatment of Cattle Act (3 George IV. c. 71), which became 
law in 1822. Martin—an Irish politician, duelist and gambler on whom 
George IV bestowed the nickname “Humanity Dick’ —had been elected 
to the UK parliament at the time of the Act of Union, but his bill 
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was of little interest to most of its members, who greeted it with 
mocking laughter.’ That there was enough support for it to be passed 
at all was mostly due to Londons changing demographic: in the 
crowded capital, the well to do could not avoid witnessing the brutal 
treatment of draught animals and livestock. Prior to Martin’s Act, it 
had been against the law to harm an animal only if it were someone 
else’s property, an offence equivalent to criminal damage, but the 
Act criminalized cruelty to one’s own ‘cattle’ (though not domestic 
animals). Since there was no funding to enforce it, the law’s effectiveness 
depended upon private citizens being willing to report acts of cruelty 
and prosecute those responsible in the magistrates’ courts.° 

Voluntary associations such as the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (SPCA), founded in 1824, were set up to help gather 
evidence and bring prosecutions.’ Their founders hoped this would 
improve the ‘moral temper’ of the populus,® but the legal requirement 
for an offender to have acted ‘wantonly and cruelly’ made convictions 
for cruelty rare, since any rational act, however heartless, was not 
‘wanton’ in a court of law. For example, a man who whipped a goat 
pulling a cart was found not guilty because he said he had beaten the 
animal in order ‘to make it go’.? A far-reaching consequence of this, and 
subsequent, anti-cruelty legislation was that people focused on staying 
within the law rather than doing what was right, turning cruelty from 
a moral to a legal problem. The best that anti-cruelty societies could 
hope for was that fear of prosecution would make the urban poor, who 
they considered to be the chief offenders, take greater responsibility for 
their own actions, and thus ‘compel them to think and act like those of a 
superior class’.!° 

Martin’s Act did not mention vivisection, probably because he was 
unaware of it. It was a sign of their rarity in Britain that even someone 
as concerned as he about animal welfare does not seem to have known 
about experiments on animals until 1824, when the French physiologist 
François Magendie (1783-1855) gave a widely-reported demonstration 
at London’s Windmill Street anatomy school.'! The published accounts 
of Magendie’s experiment, in which he nailed a greyhound to the dis- 
secting-table before cutting it open, provoked a vociferous anti-French 
outcry that marked the start of the organized anti-vivisection movement 
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in Britain.'* Thereafter, Martin spoke out against Magendie in particu- 
lar and vivisection in general, but his own law was powerless to stop it 
because scientific experiments were performed in a deliberate, calculated 
manner and not ‘wantonly’, and so could not, by definition, be cruel 
under the law.!? The need to show they were compliant with anti-cru- 
elty law inclined future experimenters to favour utilitarian arguments, 
because anticipated benefits to human health provided a clear, rational 
justification for their work. 


Medical Opposition to Vivisection 


At the time of Magendie’s arrival in England, vivisection was ‘proverbi- 
ally rare’.!4 It has been estimated that in the 1820s fewer than a thou- 
sand experiments on animals were performed each year in the whole of 
the British Empire, and English medical men were said to have a par- 
ticular ‘horror’ of them.!? At this time, the medical ‘profession’ was a 
loosely defined group with no common licensing or regulatory body, so 
there was no ‘official’ position on animal experimentation, but groups 
of practitioners, concerned that physiological experiments would give 
medicine a ‘bad name’, signed up to anti-vivisection testimonials. 16 

Particularly worrying for medics was the rumour that Magendie 
found experimentation pleasurable, a shocking claim, though not an 
unreasonable one, as according to a medical eyewitness who attended 
his demonstrations in Paris: ‘...he really likes his business... when loud 
screams are uttered, he sometimes laughs outright.!” Magendie’s sup- 
porters seem to have been aware of the damage that a reputation for 
callousness could do to his medical career, since they published a tes- 
timonial to his kindly bedside manner, presumably aimed at reassur- 
ing patients and others that his heartlessness in the laboratory did not 
extend into his clinical practice.!® 

In the wake of the Magendie scandal, the secretary of the SPCA 
seized the opportunity to solicit the support of prominent medical 
men for ‘a board ... of the profession, to whom all proposed experi- 
ments must be submitted’.!? The medical dignitaries to whom he wrote 
all declared themselves against unrestrained vivisection, and a selection 
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of their replies, calling for curbs on animal experiments, was published 
in the national press.?° The SPCA wanted a panel of distinguished doc- 
tors to decide what experiments should be permitted, but to Lewis 
Gompertz (1783/1784-1861), who founded the rival Animals’ Friend 
Society (AFS) in 1833 after resigning from the SPCA, this was unaccep- 
table. Gompertz, who rejected scientific ‘necessity’ as a justification for 
cruelty, and wanted the wording of Martin’s Act changed to read ‘wan- 
tonly or cruelly’, had no faith in medical self-regulation. He offered a 
cash reward for evidence leading to the conviction of surgeons or medi- 
cal students who ‘cut up Dumb Animals Alive’,?! though it was never 
claimed because, as Thomas Wakley (1795-1862), the outspoken edi- 
tor of the medical journal the Lancet, complacently pointed out, anti- 
cruelty law did not apply to medical experiments.” In a misguided 
attempt to remedy this, the AFS campaigned for, and got, an extension 
of Martin’s law to include the domestic animals experimenters usually 
used, but this made no difference as experiments on them would still 
not be judged ‘wanton’ by a magistrate.” 


The Character of the Vivisector 


One London medical journal accused doctors who opposed vivisection 
of trying to ‘curry favour’ with patients, which suggests that patients 
were known to prefer doctors who were not vivisectionists.7* Some peo- 
ple were afraid that the vivisectors’ real objective was to experiment on 
humans, and as charity patients were thought to be their most likely 
victims, anti-vivisection became a popular cause in poor districts of 
London.” Paying patients had less reason to fear being used as experi- 
mental material, but they tended, as patients still do, to choose their 
doctor on the basis of personal attributes such as compassion, kind- 
ness and humanity rather than on purely technical ability, which made 
anti-vivisection a pragmatic position for medics in private practice to 
adopt.” 

There was a longstanding, though apocryphal, tradition that 
anatomists and butchers were banned from serving on coroners juries 
because their trades destroyed their moral competence, and vivisection 
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was presumed to have a similar effect, especially on impressionable 
young students.” According to the Irish physician and naturalist James 
Lawson Drummond (1783-1853), ‘little was to be expected’ of medical 
students who became habituated to vivisection, a concern echoed by the 
SPCA’s president Lord Carnarvon, who claimed that it was because they 
knew that the vivisector’s ‘feelings of compassion for suffering [could 
become] entirely obliterated’, that the majority of medics wanted it 
restricted by law.7® 

There is no official record of how many experiments on animals 
were performed in Britain before the 1876 Vivisection Act, but few 
were reported in medical journals (most of the experiments published 
in British journals were performed in France or Germany) and they 
do seem to have been truly rare. Concerns within the medical profes- 
sion were probably instrumental in keeping them so, though the few 
British doctors who did vivisect met with less criticism in the press than 
their Continental counterparts, partly because there was an element 
of nationalism behind protests against French physiologists, but also 
because the English tended not to carry on their work in public. 

Opponents of Continental style vivisection demonstrations feared 
that these open displays of cruelty by professional people would lead to 
a general moral decline.”? A well-known account by French physiologist 
Claude Bernard (1813—1878) of a Quaker who berated Magendie in his 


own laboratory provides a concise summary of public concerns: 


Thou performest experiments on living animals. I come to thee to 
demand of thee by what right thou actest thus and to tell thee that thou 
must desist from these experiments, because thou hast not the right to 
cause animals to die or make them suffer, and because thou settest in this 
way a bad example and also accustomest thyself to cruelty.*° 


A review of the case against vivisection by the AFS in 1833 grouped 
objections to it under five headings: to inflict pain on animals was 
a moral failing, it engendered public animosity against scientists, 
encouraged cruelty towards humans, distracted charitable efforts away 
from human suffering, and offended God.*! Significantly, even this 
most committed of anti-vivisection groups relied on anthropocentric 
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arguments: the suffering experienced by animals and their rights or 
interests were of lesser importance than the effects of vivisection on the 
experimenter and on society.** 

British medical practitioners in search of moral guidelines had 
no governing body to turn to and no written code of conduct to help 
them; the word ‘ethics’ was seldom mentioned in medical writing, 
and there was no specific legislation governing medical practice until 
the Medical Act of 1858. There was, however, a widely-accepted code 
of etiquette and personal morality, which, though it included some 
rules of conduct specific to doctors, such as not stealing a colleague's 
patients, was largely that of their social group. A medical man was 
expected to be, or at least act like, a gentleman, a class whose ‘honour 
and humanity are unimpeachable’.*? For those to whom gentility did 
not come by birth or upbringing, guidebooks known as gentlemen’s 
manuals provided instruction on correct manners and behaviour: the 
proper treatment of animals was neither cruel and heartless nor overly 
emotional, since brutality on the one hand and sentimentality on the 
other fell short of gentlemanly standards.*4 

I have argued elsewhere that the ideal of gentlemanly medical con- 
duct was, in modern terms, an expression of virtue ethics, a system first 
described in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and distinguished by its focus 
on motives and character rather than actions.*? In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in what has been termed ‘the decline of virtue’, character-based eth- 
ics began to lose ground to utilitarianism and deontology, but medicine 
still retained an old-fashioned attachment to the virtues and a strong 
emphasis on the good character of its practitioners.’ For example, in the 
Fortnightly Review of (1882), the physician William Benjamin Carpenter 
(1813-1885) wrote that the morality of a pain-giving act lay not in the 
act itself (deontological ethics), nor in its result (utilitarianism), but in 
the motive for the act, a test that was also applied to vivisection.*” 

How patients and professionals interpreted the motives behind 
vivisection was therefore crucial in shaping their response to it. Not a 
few thought that vivisectors must be callous—like Magendie, they were 
thought to ignore, or even laugh at, animals’ screams—a particularly 
damning charge for those who treated patients.** As long ago as 1758, 
Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) had fulminated against vivisectionists 
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in his periodical the /dler, writing that ‘[i]t is time that a universal resent- 
ment should arise against these horrid operations, which tend to harden 
the heart and make the physician more dreadful than the gout or the 
stone.°? A century later, a similar sentiment was being quoted with 
approval by the British Medical Journal: ‘Let there be no mistake about 
it: the man who habituates himself to the shedding of blood, and who is 
insensible to the sufferings of animals, is led on into the path of baseness’.4° 

Virtue ethics did not, however, offer a decisive argument against 
vivisection. To shun it, as the controversial and outspoken anatomist 
Robert Knox (1793—1862) did, might be taken as a sign of ‘humanity’, 
but others claimed that vivisectionists were prompted by worthy 
motives such as the desire to alleviate human suffering and to acquire 
knowledge.*! The challenge lay in deciding which personal qualities 
to favour: what Charles Darwin (1809-1882) called the ‘virtue’ of 
‘humanity to the lower animals’, or the laudable wish to advance 
medical learning.4? Virtue ethics did not offer a glib solution: the 
ideal medical character was a balanced one, and it was ‘proverbial’ that 
medics ought to be neither unduly sentimental, lest squeamishness 
made them shrink from their work in order to spare their own feelings, 
nor so insensitive that they became callous.“ 

A degree of fortitude and resolve was expected of all well-bred men, 
and anti-vivisectionists and others who were thought to be deficient 
in these manly, Christian virtues were criticised as ‘effeminate’. As 
some seventy percent of anti-vivisectionists were women, some of 
whom used the abuse of animals as a metaphor for their own perceived 
vulnerability, the cause itself came to be seen as feminine, and men 
who took it up were subject to accusations of unmanliness.“4 One critic 
called anti-vivisectionists ‘old ladies of both sexes’, the implication being 
that their opinions were formed by emotion rather than intellect and 
were therefore out of place in a scientific debate. Experimenters faced 
the opposite criticism, that they were so dispassionate as to be wanting 
in normal human feeling. That medical practitioners who made public 
statements about vivisection predominantly opposed it, while those 
who supported it maintained a low profile, suggests that sensitivity 
was a quality more attractive to potential patients than fortitude and 
commitment to medical science. 
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Bad Science 


The often-asked question of why most people who objected to vivi- 
section nevertheless ate meat (or wore leather, or hunted) shows that 
experimenting on animals was seen as a separate moral issue from eat- 
ing them, wearing them or chasing them, a distinction sometimes lost 
on the more logically minded: George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) was 
shocked to find himself sharing a platform with hunters and fur-wearers 
when he spoke at an anti-vivisection meeting.*° From a historical per- 
spective we are not concerned with whether theirs was a coherent or 
defensible position, but with why they thought as they did. One expla- 
nation of why vivisection seemed to be of a different order from other 
cruelties was that those who performed it were neither the ignorant 
poor nor the feckless rich but scientists and doctors, precisely the sort 
of educated, professional people from whom society expected exemplary 
standards of conduct.4” 

Nineteenth century science was as much an attitude of mind as a 
field of study, an objective discipline where feelings did not intrude, and 
whose practitioners cultivated detachment and self-control. But their 
duty to suppress any feelings of compassion whilst working was prob- 
lematic: quite apart from the difficulty of arguing that it was virtuous to 
suppress a virtue, how was an individual who steeled himself to perform 
vivisection for altruistic motives to be distinguished from someone so 
morally indifferent as to give no thought to the suffering he was about 
to inflict? According to the President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, an organization whose remit was to defend 
experimentation, the fact that vivisectionists were ‘men of science’ 
meant that, unlike ‘persons in the lower order’, there was no question of 
their being unthinkingly cruel, not least because their experiments were 
too ‘tedious and toilsome to be performed unthinkingly.** 

One could, however, be heartless without being reckless, and the 
argument that vivisectionists could control their finer feelings at will did 
not convince even some doctors, who thought that anyone prepared to 
inflict pain on helpless animals must be seriously lacking in emotional 
sympathy. Dr Robert Hull, writing against vivisection in the London 
Medical Gazette, agreed with the surgeon John Abernethy (1764-1831) 
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that any doctor who vivisected was unfit to attend a family, and the 
Protestant Magazine concurred, printing a ‘caution to parents’ advising 
them to shun the services of any practitioner who carried out vivisec- 
tion.” This was not a ‘slippery slope’ argument, since it presumed that 
vivisectionists were already deficient in empathy: as Immanuel Kant had 
written, ‘we can judge the heart of a man by his treatment of animals’.*° 

The controversy over vivisection shows many parallels with that over 
human cadaveric dissection that took place in the early 1830s, to the 
extent that the arguments for and against both were regarded as inter- 
changeable (the public also assumed that anatomists were all vivisec- 
tionists, despite their protests to the contrary).°! Both practices were 
criticised not because of the suffering they caused but because of the 
supposed cold-heartedness and self-indulgence of the perpetrators, and 
both became the subject of public scandals that gave rise to regulatory 
legislation: the much-publicized murders for dissection in Edinburgh 
and London between 1829 and 1831 led to the 1832 Anatomy Act that 
legalized pauper dissection, while the shocking experiments performed 
by the French physiologist Eugene Magnan on a visit to Britain in 1874 
led to the introduction of licensing for vivisectionists through the 1876 
Cruelty to Animals Act. Vivisectionists and anatomists alike defended 
themselves with utilitarian arguments (vivisecting animals and dissecting 
cadavers were necessary to train doctors and develop new treatments), 
and also tried to show that their motives were virtuous. The ‘heroic 
anatomist’, who set aside any personal feelings and stoically endured the 
horrors of the dissecting-room, was a prototype of the ‘imperturbable 
scientist who when experimenting on animals in the laboratory was ‘cal- 
lous for the sake of what he deemed the greater compassion’.* 

Believing that vivisection might be performed by virtuous people still 
did not make it good science. Experimenters claimed their work would 
‘place the art of healing upon a firmer basis’, and they certainly obtained 
objective, quantitative data from animals that could not easily have been 
got from humans, but there were plenty of methodological objections.” 
A somewhat facile criticism, dating back to the seventeenth century, 
was that normal function could not reliably be investigated in living 
animals because their responses under vivisection did not represent a 
normal state (facile because no interventional experiment can ever study 
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a truly ‘normal’ state). In the nineteenth century, however, it was subtly 
modified: animal experiments were bad science because they were a 
crude and clumsy attempt to wrest Nature's secrets from her by force, 
rather than through skillful philosophical enquiry, and so they reflected 
badly on the judgement and finesse of those who resorted to them.’ 
Drummond compared vivisection to judicial torture in that it both 
yielded untrustworthy information and discredited the inquirer, and 
Karl Marx thought it of doubtful value, and an affront to ‘humanity’. 

Another common methodological criticism was that animal physi- 
ology differed so greatly from the human that results could not be 
extrapolated.*° In theory, this was difficult for experimenters to coun- 
ter because if animals were physiologically similar to humans, they 
likely felt as humans did and so it was cruel to make them suffer, while 
if they lacked human sensitivity to pain, they were significantly differ- 
ent from us physiologically: so an experiment was ‘criminal’ if an ani- 
mals’ physiology was like ours and ‘objectless’ if it was not.*’ Though 
this might seem a powerful argument against experimentation, it was 
unusual for nineteenth-century vivisectors to concern themselves with 
animal pain at all: like Darwin, they could accept that ‘[t]he lower ani- 
mals, like man, manifestly feel pleasure and pain, happiness and misery’ 
and still consider vivisection justifiable.°® We will consider in the fol- 
lowing chapter whether the categorical difference between humans and 
animals that left the latter vulnerable to experiment was primarily spir- 
itual rather than physiological. 


Necessity and Humanity 


Though British medical practitioners generally disliked the showy 
displays by Continental physiologists that had ‘drawn odium’ upon their 
profession, they were more sympathetic to experimentation done by their 
own countrymen, provided it was ‘necessary’ to medical progress: William 
Harvey’s (1578-1657) work on the circulation of blood and John Hunter's 
(1728-1793) on aneurysms were the most often cited examples. Writing in 
the 1860s, the physician and author Andrew Wynter (1819—1876) declared 
that Hunter’s work alone had been worth ‘the destruction of a whole 
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hecatomb of dogs’, and though few vivisectionists made discoveries of the 
same magnitude as Hunter's, they all anticipated benefits to humankind 
and used this to justify their work.*? Their self-assessment of utility was, of 
course, subjective: in his monograph Vivisection Investigated and Vindicated, 
the English physician George Etherington described among the animal 
experiments he thought medically important one in which it was shown 
that creosote, when injected into dogs, acted as a poison, precisely the 
kind of obvious but apparently pointless result that opponents thought 
constituted a strong argument against such experiments. 

In despair of ever bringing a successful prosecution against a 
vivisectionist, Gompertz complained that their being allowed to justify 
their own experiments on the basis of predicted benefits rendered the 
law ‘nugatory’. Naturally, everyone anticipated that their own work 
would yield vital results, and so ‘necessity’ had become ‘the cheat 
of humanity’.°! Even Etherington agreed that the law was rendered 
powerless by the stipulation that the offender must act ‘wantonly’: ‘the 
worst moral character, never performs an act without thinking upon 
and having a motive in performing it...’.°? Throughout the nineteenth 
century, anti-cruelty groups such as the London Anti-Vivisection 
Society would continue to complain that medical experiments were 
being performed ‘needlessly, and therefore cruelly’, but there was 
no prospect of a successful prosecution as long as the experimenters 
themselves were the arbiters of necessity. 

British vivisectionists were, however, prepared to accept that 
many Continental experiments were unnecessary, and they criticized 
the French, in particular, for an excess of speculative studies and 
public demonstrations. The relatively few British doctors who did 
vivisect—most notably Marshall Hall (1790-1857), James Blundell 
(1791-1878), James Hope (1801-1841) and Charles J.B. Williams 
(1805—1889)—were prudent and discrete, working privately, 
publishing in professional journals, and following prearranged lines of 
investigation. Overall, they were successful in avoiding public scrutiny. 
Hall, for example, repeated some of Magendie’s experiments in the 
1820s, including one in which he opened the chest of a dog and then 
made him vomit, whereon, according to Hall’s own account, ‘a portion 
of lung was driven through the thoracic opening with violence and a 
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sort of explosion’.“* Though he was criticized in the medical press for 
this work, there was no public outcry, probably because lay people were 
simply unaware of it. Shortly afterwards, Hall published his own 
‘objective’ criteria for deciding whether experiments on animals were 
justified: the information sought must not be obtainable by observation 
alone, the experiment must have a distinct and definite object, it 
must not be a repeat, it must cause the least possible suffering to the 
least sentient animal, and must be properly witnessed and recorded.® 
Though they made little impact at the time, his rules would influence 
the drafting of the Antivivisection Act 40 years later. 

The stimulus for legislation, when it came, was not the protests of 
anti-cruelty campaigners, but the continued animus towards French 
physiologists on the part of British doctors. When Eugéne Magnan 
visited London in 1874, his medical audience, led by Thomas Jolliffe 
Tufnell (1819-1885), the President of the Irish College of Surgeons, 
intervened to stop a particularly unpleasant experiment.” Magnan 
promptly returned to France, forestalling an attempt by the now Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to prosecute him, but, 
while the British organisers of his demonstration were acquitted of any 
wrongdoing, the magistrates made it clear what they thought by refus- 
ing to award the defendants’ costs.°* This was the closest a vivisection- 
ist in Britain would ever come to being convicted. The case, along with 
the publication in 1873 of John Burdon-Sanderson’s (1828-1905) 
Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory, a vade mecum for the ‘begin- 
ner’ that made scant reference to anaesthesia, raised such concerns that 
continental-style vivisection might become acceptable in Britain that in 
1875 the government set up a Royal Commission on the matter, the 
result of which would be the 1876 Cruelty to Animals Act.°? 


The Vivisection Act and the Victoria Street 
Society 


The 1876 Act (39 and 40 Vict. c. 77), known as the Vivisection Act, 
mandated that vivisection be performed only for an original, useful 
purpose. This put an end to the sort of public demonstrations that 
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Queen Victoria and many of her subjects so disliked, but left open 
the private use of animals for medical research and teaching.’? The 
word ‘wantonly was dropped from the definition of cruelty but as, 
in the expert opinion of Mr Justice Day (Sir John Day, 1826-1908, 
a judge well known for sentencing felons to flogging), ‘cruelty must 
be something which cannot be justified’, the legal requirements for a 
conviction remained substantially unchanged.”! Ironically, it was said 
that the Royal Commission was convinced of the need for regulation 
not by anti-vivisectionists, but by the testimony of experts such as the 
German bacteriologist Emanuel Klein (1844-1925), whose candid 
admission that he used anaesthesia only for his own convenience—to 
make the animals easier to handle—spoke volumes about the difference 
in outlook between scientists and the public: 


When you say that you use them [anaesthetics] for convenience sake, do 
you mean that you have no regard at all for the sufferings of the animals? 


No regard at all. 
You are prepared to establish that as a principle of which you approve? 


I think with regard to an experimenter, a man who conducts special 
research, he has no time, so to speak, for thinking what the animal will 
feel or suffer.” 


Like the Anatomy Act, the Vivisection Act was permissive rather than 
regulatory. It required all vivisectionists to hold a license but these 
were liberally bestowed: by 1891, 676 people had been granted one, 
a large proportion of whom were given ‘special’ certificates dispensing 
them from the need to use anesthesia. To acquire an ordinary license, 
one needed the signatures of two referees who were professors of 
physiology, medicine, anatomy, or a related discipline; this kept animal 
experiments ‘in the family’, so to speak—most licensees worked in 
the ‘golden triangle’ of London, Oxford and Cambridge, and enjoyed 
the support of the universities and medical royal colleges—as well as 
giving recognition and authority to the new discipline of experimental 
physiology, whose professional body, the Physiological Society, 
was founded in the same year the Vivisection Act became law.’ 
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The surviving correspondence from the London-based Association for 
the Advancement of Medical Research, which advised the government 
on licensing, makes no mention of a licence application being refused, 
and it is quite possible that none ever was: in 1954, when the Home 
Secretary was asked how many applications had been turned down 
since 1876, he told the Commons the information was ‘not available’.”4 
There was no successful prosecution during the 110 years the Act 
remained in force.”° 

Medical practitioners opposed to vivisection, some of whom were 
critical of the Act, were not involved in the licensing process, and ordi- 
nary doctors were said to be ‘afraid’ to speak out because the system was 
now overseen by the leaders of their profession.”° The Act also excluded 
the public from any involvement in decision making, and made it dif- 
ficult for them to find out where experiments were taking place, as the 
licensees’ names and addresses were not published. The reason for keep- 
ing their identities and locations secret was not fear that they would be 
intimidated (direct action against vivisectionists was unheard of), but 
concern that the information might deter patients and donors, and 
encourage unwelcome efforts by members of the public to gain admit- 
tance to demonstrations.” 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the rise of 
experimental physiology following the Vivisection Act in shaping the 
narrative of ‘modern medicine’, of which Claude Bernard was, in the 
1930s, already being called the ‘father’. Bernard’s influence on George 
Hoggan (1837-1891), an English doctor who briefly worked in his 
laboratory, would, however, give life to a very different project. In 
1875, Hoggan published a harrowing account of the sufferings of the 
dogs that Bernard vivisected, though without mentioning him by name. 
He concluded: *...having drunk the cup to the dregs, I cry off, and am 
prepared to see not only science, but even mankind, perish rather than 
have recourse to such means of saving iť .78 

Hoggan suggested to the Irish writer and social campaigner Frances 
Power Cobbe (1822-1904) that they form a society to campaign 
against animal experiments, and in 1875, with the support of Lord 
Shaftesbury (Anthony Ashley-Cooper, 7th Earl of Shaftesbury, 1801- 
1885) and the Archbishop of York, William Thomson (1819-1890), 
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they formed the Society for the Protection of Animals Liable to 
Vivisection, better known as the Victoria Street Society (VSS); in 
1897, it would become the National Anti-Vivisection Society (NAVS), 
with Shaftesbury as its president. The Society’s goals included prevent- 
ing the kind of extreme experiments for which Bernard was notori- 
ous from being sanctioned in Britain and trying to get the 1876 Act 
repealed.’? In the opinion of the VSS, the Act had led to more exper- 
imentation than if vivisection had remained unlicensed, and allowed 
experimenters to use their ‘professional esprit de corps... to secure 
for themselves prolonged immunity from state interference with their 


atrocities’.°° 


Horrible, Brutalising, Unchristianlike 


Rather than continuing with futile attempts to prosecute vivisection- 
ists, pragmatic campaigners tried to instil compassion into the young 
through anti-cruelty clubs such as the Band of Mercy movement.®! It 
is apparent from the voluminous and sometimes tedious polemics pub- 
lished at this time that enthusiasts for, and critics of, vivisection were 
now relying on very different arguments. For vivisectionists, the justi- 
fication of their experiments was a utilitarian one, since the predicted 
benefits to medicine outweighed any suffering, and they saw their oppo- 
nents, as the ageing Darwin penned to The Times in 1876, as tender- 
hearted but profoundly ignorant.®* For their part, anti-vivisectionists 
laboured the point that anyone who experimented on living animals 
was callous and insensitive, character traits typically associated with the 
unthinking lower classes, and certainly undesirable in a medical practi- 
tioner or scientist. By the end of the nineteenth century, the sentiment 
was common among the public that, as Queen Victoria had put it, ani- 
mal experimentation was: ‘horrible, brutalising, unchristianlike’, and 
‘one of the worst signs of wickedness in human nature’. With its focus 
on reducing the pain experienced by animals and licensing scientists, 
the Vivisection Act had done nothing to address fears that vivisection 
‘saps our moral sense’, ‘blunts our sympathy’, and promotes ‘ruthless- 
ness and oppression’.®? 
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In fact, only a small minority of doctors was ever actually involved 
with animal experiments, and most preferred to avoid them. Despite 
their stereotypical portrayal in literature as callous and undisciplined, 
medical students generally shunned vivisection, and it was little used in 
British medical schools, where many of the teachers shared anatomist 
Josef Hyrtl’s (1810-1894) view that anyone who could look calmly 
on vivisection would not make a good physician.*4 The VSS, claiming 
that the new cadre of licensed, professional vivisectors would become 
so indifferent to suffering that experimentation would be ‘the simple, 
natural thing to do to any helpless creature in their hands’, stoked fears 
that it would be extended to human subjects.8 Of course, patients 
were not tied to tables and cut up except in the pages of sensational 
fiction, but there were other ways of experimenting. The microbiologist 
Robert Koch (1843-1910) actually did experiment on paupers; Louis 
Pasteur (1822—1895) proposed experimenting on prisoners, and 
the dermatologist Jonathan Hutchinson (1828-1913) delayed the 
treatment of a patient with a painful disease the better to demonstrate 
the signs to his students, all actions, according to the VSS, to which 
no vivisectionist could logically object.8 Though doctors who vivisected 
may not have treated patients themselves, they could still set a bad 
example to those who did: if even the most distinguished scientists, 
wrote Lewis Carroll (Charles Dodgson, 1832—1898), were careless 
of the suffering they caused, ‘what will be the temper of mind of the 
ordinary coarse, rough man... of whom the bulk of the medical 
profession... is made up?’®” 

Wary of being thought at best heartless and at worst dangerous, 
experimental physiologists liked to emphasise that their chosen work 
was disagreeable to them. According to one sympathetic account, 
the real sacrifices were being made not by the animals but the 
experimenters: ‘we have heard a considerable number of physiologists 
declare unanimously, that all vivisection tires them exceedingly; 
sometimes so shatters them, that it requires all their power of will to 
carry the process through to the accomplishment of the aim...’.°° This 
at least indicates they were aware of the importance of character and 
sensibility in determining how others judged their actions. From a 
utilitarian perspective, the case for vivisection would have been stronger 
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if, in addition to acquiring knowledge from it, physiologists enjoyed 
their work rather than enduring it; by stating that they undertook 
experiments reluctantly and at great emotional cost to themselves, they 
were defending their personal virtue by taking on the persona of the 
heroic scientist who suffers emotional difficulty through being obliged 
to transgress normal moral boundaries for the sake of science. 

George Romanes (1848-1894), Darwin's disciple, stressed that stu- 
dents of physiology must be none the less gentlemen because they were 
men of science, though the attitudes characteristic of genteel conduct 
could be difficult to square with what went on in the laboratory.®? 
Burdon-Sanderson’s private admission that ‘emotional and sentimen- 
tal states’ such as sympathy were an experimenter’s ‘greatest enemies’ 
implies a more heartless attitude than that typically expected of a gen- 
tleman, though some physiologists may have thought privately what 
Queen Victorias physician Sir William Gull (1816-1890) declared 
openly: that gentlemen-scientists were above the law, and that anti-cru- 
elty legislation was ‘for the ignorant, and not for the best people in the 
country.” 

For the antis, Cobbe memorably asked if: 


. advancement of the ‘noble science of physiology is so supreme an 
object of human effort that the corresponding retreat and disappearance 
of the sentiments of compassion and sympathy must be accounted as of 
no consequence in the balance??! 


How people answered such questions would determine whether they 
gave their money, and trusted their health, to vivisectionists, and 
whether they saw the rise of laboratory medicine as a major advance or 
a wrong turning. 
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3 


Have Animals Souls? The Late-Nineteenth 
Century Spiritual Revival and Animal 
Welfare 


Although many of the nineteenth-century arguments against vivisec- 
tion were based on its supposed adverse effects on those who performed 
or witnessed it, the status of its animal subjects was not inconsequen- 
tial. One could not be cruel or heartless to a Cartesian automaton that 
lacked feeling, and perhaps not to animals that had, as some Christians 
claimed, been put on earth solely to provide for human needs. The art 
critic and social reformer John Ruskin (1819-1900), addressing the 
Oxford branch of the Victoria Street Society in 1884, said that: ‘It is 
not the question whether animals have a right to this or that in the infe- 
riority they are placed into mankind, it is a question of what relation 
they have to God...’.! To see animals from a divine perspective, it was 
necessary to decide whether they possessed rational souls, and what hap- 
pened to those souls after death. 

For most of the nineteenth century, the idea that animals might 
have afterlives was a decidedly unchristian one. The epitaphist of Lord 
Byron's dog Boatswain (d. 1808) derided the sort of Christians who dis- 
approved of memorialising a dead dog for trying to keep ‘a sole exclu- 
sive heaven’ for themselves. Almost a century later, when the following 
lines in memory of Rocket the hunting dog were published, the poetic 
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conceit that dogs would be reunited with their keepers in paradise still 
had a decidedly heathen ring to it: 


Is a man a hopeless heathen if he dreams of one fair day 
When, with spirit free from shadows grey and cold. 

He may wander through the heather in the ‘unknown far away’, 
With his good old dog before him as of old?” 


What became of one’s canine companion after death was not a triv- 
ial matter; for some Christians, the idea that animals’ souls could exist 
apart from their bodies seemed ‘absurd in the extreme’ or even ‘dan- 
gerous’: the divine spark of immortality was the one incontrovertible 
barrier between humans and other animals, however many biological 
resemblances scientists might go on to discover. 

It is sometimes claimed that science, and Darwinism in particu- 
lar, improved the lot of animals by replacing the traditional Christian 
model of a static created order with humans at its earthly summit 
(just below the angels) with a dynamic model in which higher forms 
were continually evolving from lower.‘ To put it crassly, people were 
less likely to ill-treat animals to which they were distantly related. 
Darwinism certainly made many people think about their kinship with 
animals, although the idea of a serial affinity between different spe- 
cies (the ‘ladder of creation’ or ‘great chain of being’), and even of spe- 
cies change itself, had been current long before the publication of The 
Origin of Species in (1859).° For anatomists, the human-animal bound- 
ary had been blurred since at least a century earlier, when the great 
taxonomist Carl Linnaeus (1707—1778) wrote that he was unable to 
discover ‘the difference between man and the orangoutang, although all 
of my attention was brought to bear on this point. By the 1840s, there 
seemed no prospect of anatomists finding any structure that would cat- 
egorically distinguish humans from apes in terms of morphology: the 
popular press responded with sensational tales of ape-human hybrids 
and mocked the ‘siantificle’ vogue for dissecting monkeys ‘to see ... 
whether like our own specius inside as well as out.” 

The most obvious distinction between apes and humans in the nine- 
teenth century was the Christian claim that humans alone had souls 
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made in the image of their Creator, and even this was being challenged, 
in a religious and philosophical setting rather than a scientific one, 
through ideas gleaned from classical paganism, Hinduism and transcen- 
dentalism. This nineteenth-century re-evaluation of the spiritual status 
of animals would have profound consequences for animal welfare, by 
bringing to the theological debate, as evolution did to the scientific one, 
a changed understanding of the relationship between humans and ani- 
mals. 

It would be a mistake, as some freethinkers did (and some still do), 
to blame cruelty to animals on the low status accorded them in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition before Darwinists, orientalists and human- 
ists managed to knock humans off their pedestal: Christian anti-cruelty 
campaigners were instrumental in giving Britain the most comprehen- 
sive animal protection laws in Europe, which they did for the most part 
without questioning their God-given dominion over the animals they 
were protecting. As Coral Lansbury (1929-1991) wrote in The Old 
Brown Dog ‘the debate between Singer and [Tom] Regan over the moral 
status of animals would have bemused the Victorians...’?: what mat- 
tered to them were the moral consequences of inflicting pain on crea- 
tures inferior to themselves. Though they did not owe animals a duty 
of care, they were bound to pity them, and to avoid any imputation of 
callousness. Rod Preece comments that Christians were more concerned 
for animals than were Darwinians, and while it might be more accurate 
to say they were concerned about the dangers to society of allowing cru- 
elty to animals to go unchecked, they turned out, nonetheless, to be the 
nineteenth-century laboratory animal's best friends. !° 


Christians and Anti-Vivisection in the 
Nineteenth Century 


Most of the groups active in animal welfare, from the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, with its emphasis on saving the working classes 
from being demoralized by alcoholic drink and cruel sports, through 
the SPCA and its drive to civilise manners, to the VSS with its ethos 
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of compassion, saw themselves as doing the Lord’s work.!! The SPCA, 
for example, declared that its programme was ‘entirely based on the 
Christian faith, and they denounced vivisection as ‘unchristian’.!* 
Insofar as the practice of vivisection repudiated the Christian virtues of 
mercy and compassion, anti-cruelty campaigners saw it as ‘evil’, “fiend- 
ish’, ‘blasphemous’, and even ‘Satanic’.!? Furthermore, unlike other 
cruelties such as hunting or meat eating, it was performed by an edu- 
cated élite, and there was a risk this would lead those less principled to 
think it was acceptable to be ‘cruel’ and ‘inhumane’ out of expediency, 
so spreading throughout society a heartlessness that was fundamentally 
‘unchristian’.!4 

Lord Shaftesbury, arguing in 1879 for a total ban on vivisection, said 
that, for the sake of one’s soul, it would be better to be the vivisected 
than the vivisector, an attitude that, like Shaftesbury himself, exempli- 
fied Christian compassion (the famous memorial to him in Piccadilly 
represents the Angel of Christian Charity).!° Caring for animals out of 
Christian charity had the practical advantages that the intellectual or 
spiritual status of the animals (so long as they were sentient) was of little 
consequence, while as a motive for action it was readily comprehensible 
to most people. Defenders of vivisection might dismiss what they deri- 
sively termed a “Brahminical’ love for one’s fellow creatures as un-Brit- 
ish, sentimental, and heterodox, but it was difficult for them to say the 
same about mercy and compassion towards the weak.!° The title of the 
VSS’s journal the Zoophilist betokened a love of animals, but the Society 
declared that the main inspiration for its work was ‘a conviction that the 
spread of mercy was the great cause of civilization’. !” 

Cardinal Henry Manning’s (1808-1892) outspoken opposition to 
vivisection, conspicuous among a general Catholic indifference to ani- 
mals, also appealed to the most basic of Christian virtues: 


Vivisection is a detestable practice.... Nothing can justify, no claim of sci- 
ence, no conjectural result, no hope for discovery, such horrors as these. 
Also, it must be remembered that whereas these torments, refined and 
indescribable, are certain, the result is altogether conjectural—everything 
about the result is uncertain, but the certain infraction of the first laws of 
mercy and humanity.!® 
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The RSPCA, failing to appreciate that Manning’s views were not repre- 
sentative of Rome, tried unsuccessfully to get anti-vivisection adopted 
as official Catholic policy, but Pius IX supposedly rejected plans for 
an office for the Protection of Animals on the grounds that it would 
send a misleading message that animals had rights.!? Anglicans were 
rather more sympathetic to the cause: the Archbishops of York and 
Dublin signed the 1875 ‘Memorial Against Vivisection’, and though the 
Church of England remained officially non-committal, by the end of 
the century some four thousand of its clergy had declared their disap- 
proval of it.” 

Very few Christians justified their opposition to vivisection by 
appealing to the unconventional possibility that animals, like humans, 
had souls that survived death, though there were exceptions, such as 
Robert Hull, who remarked that ‘[t]he vivisectors cannot, of course, 
enter into the depths of that well-grounded suspicion, that there may 
be a future existence for the brute creation’. For Hull, who hoped that 
vivisectors would, in some future existence, meet with recompense from 
those they had tormented, no one who believed in animal afterlives 
could possibly experiment on them.*! Robert Browning's (1812-1889) 
poem Tray, published in 1879, imagined the nightmarish possibility of 
vivisectors deliberately setting out to study the soul of a dog, but this 
was deliberate exaggeration to shock the reader (Browning was a vice- 
president of the VSS); no real-life vivisectionist mentioned animals’ 
souls, and some felt vindicated by the conventional Christian teaching 
that animals had no existence beyond their earthly lives. 

The physiologist James Blundell, for example, defended his use of 
animals in research by claiming that, since an animal’s death was an 
eternal sleep, it was less grave to kill an animal than a human.” His 
reasoning is not entirely clear, but seems to have been based on the pre- 
sumption that killing becomes murder only if the victim has a soul: in 
the Old Testament the blood of humans, not animals, cries to heaven 
for vengeance, as do the souls of martyrs in the Book of Revelation.” 
Others, however, saw the lack of a future life for animals as all the 
more reason to be compassionate towards them in this one; according 
to James Lawson Drummond: ‘[the brute] has no heaven to look to, 
no bright anticipation of a period when misery shall cease.... Its life is 
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its little all’, an allusion to these lines by the humanitarian poet Anna 
Laetitia Barbauld (1743-1825): 


Or, if this transient gleam of day 
Be all of life we share, 

Let pity plead within thy breast, 
That little a// to spare.” 


Animal Afterlives 


The question of whether animals had souls was in one sense triv- 
ial: an animal, as the name implied, possessed what is known in the 
Aristotelian tradition as a vital soul (anima). The Cartesian notion of 
animals as automata had little currency outside philosophy schools, 
and no British vivisector ever adopted this position: they sometimes 
argued that animals did not feel pain in the context of a particular 
experiment, but none claimed they were incapable of feeling at all.” 
Indeed, it would have been difficult for a physiologist to make such 
a claim, because the validity of experiments on animals depended on 
their anatomy and physiology being similar to our own: nervous sys- 
tems organized and functioning like ours could scarcely be found in 
animals incapable of feeling the pain they so evidently reacted to.” 
The real question was not whether animals had souls, but how closely 
comparable they were to the souls of humans. Were they rational? Did 
they experience emotions? And did they, as the poets fancied, share the 
promise of immortality? 

The Christian doctrine of the immortality of the human soul had its 
roots in the thirteenth century, when Thomas Aquinas had modified 
Aristotle’s position that human beings were a composite of ‘form’ (że. 
soul) and ‘matter’ by adding that the human soul was incorruptible and 
persisted after bodily death.” Aquinas thus brought Aristotle into line 
with the Christian promise of eternal life, though at the cost of leaving 
disembodied souls, unable to act or experience, in a kind of intellectual 
limbo until the resurrection.” These incorruptible souls were unique to 
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humans: other animals possessed ‘sensitive’ souls but not rational ones, 
and were blessed with neither reason nor immortality.” 

In Britain, the Thomist position that the souls of animals perish at 
death went largely unchallenged by the reformed churches, though the 
less contentious issue of their rationality was up for debate. In the seven- 
teenth century, Lord Chief Justice Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676), an 
advocate of responsible treatment of animals based on a model of steward- 
ship rather than dominion, attributed to them the faculties of memory, 
reason and imagination (which he called ‘phantasies’), but still denied 
them immortality—the souls of even ‘perfect brutes’ would die with 
them.*° In the eighteenth century, the never easily defensible position that 
only humans could reason was assailed from both sides: pigs, horses and 
dogs could apparently be taught to perform calculations and use language, 
while feral children, brought up without human society, seemed to lack 
these capabilities.7! By the nineteenth century, animals’ ability to reason 
was widely accepted, and it was commonplace for magazines and periodi- 
cals to entertain their readers with remarkable accounts of animal sagacity. 

Although no major Christian church expressed an official view, many 
individual clergy were happy to admit that animals had rational souls: 
according to the evangelical missionary Daniel Tyerman (1773-1828), 
‘[t]o deny that brute animals have souls, is virtually to allow that mat- 
ter can think; and to put an argument into the mouths of materialists 
that it will not be easy to rescue from them’.*” For the Catholic Church, 
Fr John Worthy, a priest in Liverpool, wrote that the rationality of ani- 
mals was evident from their actions: even bees, Fr Worthy claimed, 
were intelligent and acted on reason as well as instinct, and many other 
species appeared from their actions to be ‘highly gifted’. Worthy col- 
lected numerous accounts from the press in which animals seemed to 
display social traits such as kindness, gratitude, and affection, or to use 
imagination and language. However, despite his obvious admiration for 
these animals’ abilities, and his credulity with regard to some rather far- 
fetched tales, Worthy apologised to any of his readers who thought he 
had ‘lowered the dignity of man’s soul and reason, by representing the 
souls and reason of animals as having any degree whatever of similitude 
with man...’ There was, he concluded, an absolute difference between 
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the souls of animals and humans, namely that only the latter survived 
death.’ 

Most protestants concurred, taking the Biblical reference to mankind 
having been made ‘in the image of God’ to mean that the human soul 
was uniquely able to exist apart from the body. The majority of British 
divines accepted this position, though there were, as Preece has shown, 
not a few distinguished exceptions, including the Cambridge Platonist 
Henry More (1614-1687), the Quaker George Fox (1624-1691), the 
Civil War pamphleteer Richard Overton and the founder of Methodism 
John Wesley (1703-1791), all of whom entertained the idea that ani- 
mals’ souls persisted after bodily death.>4 A few Anglican theologians 
such as Bishop Joseph Butler (1692—1752) can be added to this list, but 
animal immortality remained largely a nonconformist position.’ 

In the secular literature, however, there was free speculation that 
companion animals would have a share in the afterlife. Poets who put 
forward the idea found a ready audience: indeed, so many toyed with it 
that the anthologist J. Earl Clauson could devote the whole concluding 
section of his Dogs Book of Verse to “The Dogs Hereafter’.° Of course, 
this poetical vogue for animal immortality was rooted in sentiment 
rather than solid theological opinions—one might indeed dismiss it as 
whimsical, a common critical verdict on poems about animals—but it 
does suggest there was a mood of popular dissent from the ‘official’ doc- 
trine of an exclusively human afterlife. 


Transmigration 


One non-Christian path that the souls of animals might follow after 
death was familiar to anyone versed in the classics. Usually attributed 
to Pythagoras and his school, the theory of transmigration of souls, 
or metempsychosis, postulated that the soul or mind was able to sur- 
vive periods of incorporeal existence between successive incarnations 
in humans and animals. Though British classicists had ‘flirted’ with 
Pythagoreanism since the 1600s, it did not come to general notice until 
the mid-eighteenth century, when the surgeon and Orientalist John 
Zephaniah Holwell (1711-1798) published some notes on the subject 
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along with his sensational best-selling account of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, of which he was a survivor.” 

Transmigration seems first to have been used in print as an argument 
against cruelty to animals in Barbauld’s 7he Mouses Petition: 


If mind, as ancient sages taught, 
A never dying flame, 

Still shifts thro’ matter’s varying forms, 
In every form the same, 

Beware, lest in the worm you crush 
A brother’s soul you find; 

And tremble lest thy luckless hand 
Dislodge a kindred mind.*® 


Twenty years later, transmigration featured prominently in Thomas 
Taylors seminal but idiosyncratic A Vindication of the Rights of Brutes, 
published anonymously in 1792. Despite being one of the earliest con- 
tributions to animal rights theory, Taylor’s pamphlet is now seldom 
quoted, in part because his claim that ‘brutes’ had rights was deliber- 
ately hyperbolic, but mostly because the principal object of his writing, 
as the title suggests, was to satirise Mary Wollstonecraft’s (1759-1797) 
A Vindication of the Rights of Women by showing that a paral- 
lel argument could be made for the rights of animals.*? Taylor found 
Wollstonecrafts proto-feminism ridiculous: he did not acknowledge 
the rights of men, women, or animals, though he firmly believed that 
animals were capable of reason and intelligence, which he thought was 
obvious from their behaviour, and in particular from their capacity to 
communicate intelligently with one other. From their ability to reason, 
Taylor concluded that animals had feelings, rejecting Jeremy Bentham’s 
(1748-1832) argument that reason and feeling were distinct, and assert- 
ing that ‘sense cannot at all operate without intelligence’.“° 

Despite his obvious appreciation of the intellectual abilities of ani- 
mals, Taylor insisted that compassionate treatment was not their right 
but a voluntary expression of human virtue, though his work may 
have inspired subsequent calls for animals to be granted legal rights. 
When the Lord Chancellor, Lord Erskine (1750-1823) unsuccessfully 
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introduced a Cruelty to Animals bill in the House of Lords in 1809, he 
complained that: ‘Animals are considered as property only: to destroy or 
to abuse them, from malice to the proprietor, or with an intention inju- 
rious to his interest in them, is criminal; but the animals themselves are 
without protection; the law regards them not substantively; they have 
no rights!’4! 

Taylor’s pseudo argument for the rights of brutes drew not only 
on their intellectual capacities but also on various traditions concern- 
ing the transmigration of souls. A distinguished translator of Plato and 
Aristotle, Taylor supplemented his classical sources with examples of 
transmigration collected from non-European traditions, including those 
of ancient Egypt, Persia and India. Though his writings give the impres- 
sion he was more attuned to Hellenistic philosophy than Christianity, 
he did not profess transmigration as a personal belief, but treated the 
traditions as ‘[f]ables [which] indicate that brute animals accord with 
mankind in the nature of the soul’. In other words, the fact that learned 
people from so many different cultures accepted transmigration revealed 
a widespread belief that humans and animals were animated by souls of 
a similar kind. 

Pythagoreanism proved to be an inspiration for two influential 
nineteenth-century anti-cruelty campaigners: Lewis Gompertz and 
Thomas Forster (1789-1860). Gompertz, who we encountered in the 
previous chapter, had been secretary of the SPCA until forced to resign 
in 1833, probably because, as a Jew and a Pythagorean, he did not fit in 
with the committee’s Christian ethos. After a period running the rival, 
more radical, Animals’ Friend Society, he was readmitted after protest- 
ing his ‘innocence’ of Pythagoreanism, but any change of heart in this 
regard must have been temporary, since in 1852 he wrote in Fragments 
in Defence of Animals that the souls of animals continued to exist after 
death in a state of limbo, without thought or feeling, until they were 
united with a new body. Thus, it was possible to be reincarnated, per- 
haps as a different species, without having any memory of one’s previous 
lives. 

Gompertz’s interest in Pythagoreanism was shared by his correspond- 
ent and fellow member of the AFS, Thomas Forster. A medical prac- 
titioner and convert to Roman Catholicism, Forster’s eclectic interests 
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included phrenology, vegetarianism, and ‘oriental’ philosophy, including 
‘the holy doctrine of Pythagoras and the Indian school, which ascribes 
to every living creature an eternal existence’.4? Transmigration was an 
important part of Forster’s idiosyncratic theodicy: ‘Metempsychosis 
implies the future life and everlasting happiness of all living creatures, 
we must observe that there is plenty of room in this wide universe for 
all of them... further, without admitting that Animals will live hereaf- 
ter, we could not reconcile the universal suffering of the brute Creation 
with the Divine Goodness’. Forster's mix of Catholic purgatory and 
Pythagorean rebirth allowed cruelty to be punished and suffering rec- 
ompensed: those who ill-treated animals would find themselves reincar- 
nated in animal bodies, where they would experience for themselves the 
sufferings they had once meted out, while the merciful would receive 
‘some light purgatory in the body of some fortunate and beautiful bird 


or beast’.“4 


Transcendentalism 


Apart from evangelicals, who saw medicine as a Christian vocation, and 
some Anglican Tories among the profession’s leaders, medical practi- 
tioners had something of a reputation for scepticism and worldliness. 
Unlike the universities, medical schools did not require their students to 
profess the Christian faith in order to matriculate, and a lack of pasto- 
ral supervision, combined with the materialistic focus of their training, 
was thought to incline those whose faith was already weak towards athe- 
ism.*? Medical students were certainly encouraged to examine the rela- 
tionship between humans and animals with a critical eye: comparative 
anatomy was a key part of their studies, and the problem of why many 
species, including apes and humans, had similar body plans was, in pre- 
Darwinian times, accorded high importance. In the 1830s, students 
frustrated by Professor Granville Sharp Pattison’s (1791-1851) ‘total 
ignorance of and disgusting indifference to new anatomical views and 
researches’ forced him from his post at University College London.*° 
The students were not, of course, motivated solely by their scientific 
curiosity: excited by the July Revolution in France, they wanted to hear 
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the radical new Continental ideas on species change and extinction, 
known as transcendental anatomy, which seemed to carry a particular 
resonance in those politically unsettling times. 

Transcendentalism, also known as philosophical anatomy, was, in its 
biological sense, a holistic theory of the interconnectedness of all liv- 
ing things that had its roots in German Naturphilosophie, which was in 
turn based on Goethe’s concept of nature as a ‘vast musical symposium’. 
It was introduced into Britain by a small number of influential anat- 
omy teachers, who included the surgeon Joseph Henry Green (1791- 
1863, a friend of Samuel Taylor Coleridge) and the anatomists Robert 
Knox, Robert Grant (1793-1874) and Richard Owen (1804-1892). 
Transcendentalism’s appeal to students lay in its potential to transform 
the rather obscure field of comparative anatomy by supplying a coher- 
ent, universal theory that would not only account for species change, 
but also provide a model in nature for abrupt social changes and politi- 
cal revolutions. This potential to upset the status quo gave transcenden- 
talism a radical appeal that ensured its popularity with undergraduates. 

Transcendentalism may be defined (not an easy task) as an attempt to 
discover, through observation and deduction, the fundamental laws and 
patterns that govern the dynamic, self-organising processes of nature. 
It thus resembles the Platonic theory of forms in that generalized pat- 
terns or archetypes may be deduced from the appearance of objects in 
the natural world.4” For example, that most eloquent, and effusive, of 
transcendentalists, Robert Knox, wrote of the vertebra as: ‘the type of all 
vertebrate animals, of the entire skeleton ... of the organic world .... It 
possesses the form of the primitive cell; of the sphere; of the universe’ .48 

Critics found this sort of thing vague and mystical, but to Knox, 
one of the finest comparative anatomists of his day, transcendental- 
ism had the potential to revolutionize his discipline. Anatomists were 
no longer confined to describing morphology, but could speculate on 
its phylogenetic and even social significance. For example, from observ- 
ing, measuring, and dissecting human bodies, a set of ideal proportions 
could be derived, which corresponded to those seen in classical Greek 
statues such as those of Apollo and Venus.*? According to Knox, it was 
no coincidence that the ideal form discovered through modern ana- 
tomical studies was the same as that created by ancient Greek sculptors, 
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who had arrived at it intuitively through their refined appreciation of 
beauty. Transcendentalists thought it legitimate to employ the aesthetic 
sense in scientific study; for example, those individuals that most closely 
resembled the ideal type of a species would be considered by a practised 
observer to be the most beautiful. The transcendental method involved 
a combination of detailed observation and intuition: knowledge of the 
structure of different species could only come through careful dissec- 
tion, but intuition was required to discern the unifying pattern of which 
each was a variation. 

Using transcendental methods, Knox developed a complex theory 
of evolution, according to which new species arose through differen- 
tial development (what we might now call mutations) of a common 
embryo. According to this, pre-Darwinian, proposal, the pattern of 
every potential species, including humans, was inherent in the multi- 
potent embryo, from which new forms (‘hopeful monsters’) were con- 
stantly being generated, though they would flourish only if external 
conditions happened to be favourable.*° As one of the French found- 
ers of the movement, Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire (1772-1844) put 
it, ‘philosophically speaking’, there was ‘but a single animal’, or, in the 
words of the literary transcendentalist Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803- 
1882), ‘Each creature is only a modification of the other; the likeness 
in them is more than the difference, and their radical law is one and the 
same’?! 

The effect of British transcendentalism on biological thinking was 
complex and has yet to be fully explored by historians of science. From 
the perspective of vivisection, however, it proved a deterrent. Firstly, 
the transcendental method was essentially observational: careful dissec- 
tion of animal and human bodies was preferred to vivisecting the living; 
Knox refused to allow any vivisection in his anatomy schools, a prag- 
matic as well as a humane attitude because students reluctant to dissect 
living animals would be attracted to transcendentalism as ‘a substitute 
for vivisection’.°* Secondly, transcendentalism called for a subjective 
response to nature: an appreciation of beauty helped students to dis- 
cern the ideal types that lay behind the imperfect forms they encoun- 
tered, so they needed to cultivate their feelings rather than suppressing 
them. Thirdly, the transcendental teachings that all species, animal and 
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human, were derived from a common embryo, that all were equally 
well suited for the environment in which they lived, and that all might 
become extinct if conditions changed, underlined the essential unity, 
and transience, of all creatures. Humans were not lords of creation but 
part of an interdependent, self-sustaining biological system whose life 
force could be conceptualised as a collective soul, anima mundi. 

Much of transcendentalism’s wider appeal was due to its being 
not only descriptive of how nature was organised but also prescrip- 
tive of the proper way to live. If nature sanctioned abrupt changes 
(which was how transcendentalists thought new species evolved), then 
human revolutions might be part of the natural order, and if that order 
was, as Goethe had expressed it, part of a vast symphony of nature, 
then humans ought, as far as possible, to live in harmony with it. 
Transcendental notions of the harmonies of nature were conducive to a 
philosophy of ‘nature mysticism’ or pantheism, the followers of which, 
as Lloyd G. Stevenson (1918—1988) observed, tended to be ‘on the side 
of the animals’.*4 

Though there was never a prominent transcendentalist movement 
in Britain like that which flourished in New England around Harvard 
and the Unitarians, the themes of living in ‘harmony with nature’ and 
of animals as our ‘brothers’ did began to appear in British letters from 
the late 1830s, the most celebrated writers to show a transcendental 
influence being Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) and William 
Wordsworth (1770-1850). Its appeal was particularly strong for roman- 
tics, who sought an escape from the cruelties of metropolitan living 
in an idealized pastoralism in which animals were helpers, friends and 
companions.*° 

Transcendentalism in Britain effectively ended as a scientific move- 
ment with the publication of The Origin of Species, as Darwin's elegantly 
simple proposal of natural selection made transcendentalism’s complex, 
esoteric explanations of why so many different creatures showed such 
striking anatomical parallels seem redundant. In contrast to revolution- 
ary transcendentalism, Darwin’s modest proposal that change could 
only occur by gradual small steps was considerably more congenial to 
the Victorian political establishment.°° There remained, however, an 
undercurrent of transcendentalism in biological thought, difficult to 
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trace and sometimes surfacing in unexpected places: the concept of nat- 
ural harmonies, for example, may have been the inspiration for what are 
now known as ecosystems. Encounters with transcendentalism during 
medical training may also have motivated some young British doctors 
to look more closely into the spiritual aspects of biological phenom- 
ena, and to become more open to accepting intuition and emotions 
as evidence, an approach that would find expression in the fin-de-siécle 
spiritual revival. The theosophists, occultists, new age thinkers and oth- 
ers, within and outside medicine, who became involved in this idealis- 
tic movement to unite science and spirituality, some of whom we will 
encounter in subsequent chapters, might be seen as continuing what 
was begun by the transcendental anatomists. 


Animals’ Souls and Anti-Vivisection in the 
Nineteenth Century and After 


The waning of the influence of Christianity on the anti-cruelty move- 
ment in the twentieth century coincided with a greater focus on animals 
themselves. Despite accepting, and even admiring, animals’ rationality 
and learning, the mainstream Christian denominations never bridged 
the gulf between animals and humans: only the latter were made in 
God’s image and could expect a place in the hereafter. By the late-nine- 
teenth century, however, the British people had already granted them 
one. Those middle class (for the most part) late Victorians who looked 
forward to being reunited with their companion animals in the world to 
come, and mourned their passing in this, probably felt neither hopeless 
nor heathen. They developed rituals, resembling human funeral prac- 
tices, to mark the passing of their animal companions: post-mortem 
photographs, a popular means of preserving memories of deceased fam- 
ily members by posing them for the last time within the family group, 
were taken of animals and those who mourned them, and there were 
animal funeral services, cemeteries, gravestones, elegies, and mourning 
cards.°” To some, this seemed an excessive indulgence in sentimental- 
ity, and to others, anthropomorphism, but it was also the expression of 
a popular, inclusive theology of animals that, in defiance of orthodoxy, 
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granted them souls that survived death, and opened to them the gates 
of heaven. Paradoxically, perhaps, it was easier to mourn lives when 
there was some prospect of reunion, and to lay flowers on the grave of a 
favourite dog in anticipation of a shared life to come: 


Not hopeless, round this calm sepulchral spot, 
A wreath presaging life we twine; 

If God be love, what sleeps below was not 
Without a spark divine.*® 


Vivisectionists, of course, took a different view, and while they did 
not often discuss such matters, it seems that no-one who believed that 
animals had souls made a practice of vivisecting them. Perhaps some 
who vivisected did not believe in souls at all, for the conflict between 
vivisection and anti-vivisection was beginning to align itself with that 
of materialism versus anti-materialism (or spiritualism, if you prefer). 
Many of the most controversial and well publicised animal experiments 
involved the brain, an organ that vivisectionists treated as a mechanism, 
but whose subtle workings anti-vivisectionists such as Cobbe did not 
feel could ever be revealed by the physiologist’s knife: 


The common passion for science in general and for physiology in particu- 
lar, and the prevalent materialistic belief that the secrets of the Mind can 
be best explored in matter, undoubtedly account in no small matter for the 
vehemence of the new pursuit of original physiological investigations.” 


At the turn of the century it remained a matter of great controversy 
whether evolution could have been responsible for the emergence of 
the most complex cognitive faculties, including the human capacity for 
love, imagination, and feeling, or whether there were some transcendent 
aspects of thought and consciousness that could never be explained in 
biological terms.®° The two great founders of evolutionary theory disa- 
greed: Darwin thought that evolution could account for these mental 
phenomena, Alfred Russel Wallace (1823—1913) that it could not. 

For Christians who felt their humanity threatened by talk of the 
evolution of rationality, one solution was to emphasise the spiritual 
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uniqueness of humankind, allowing that animals were rational and 
capable of feeling and suffering, but according humans alone the 
‘spark divine’ of an immortal soul. It was presumably a conviction that 
humans were in some spiritual way ontologically different from ani- 
mals that led many Christian clergy in early-twentieth century Britain 
to sign up for the pro-vivisection Research Defence Society (on which, 
see Chap. 6): they saw human lives as of intrinsically greater value to 
God than those of brute creation, because God had imparted some- 
thing to us that mere biology could not. From a mundane perspective, 
most Churches had no wish to deny the theory of evolution, forcing 
the faithful to choose between religion and science, so they pragmati- 
cally confined the divine likeness in humankind to the immaterial part, 
leaving animals as mere matter, physically kin to humans, but spiritually 
inconsequential. 


Conclusion 


We have seen that, in nineteenth-century Britain, the Christian view of 
animals as rational but unspiritual was challenged by claims that they 
were either ensouled individually or were part of a collective world soul, 
and thus were not, as mainstream churches taught, categorically distinct 
from humans in a spiritual or metaphysical sense. When a few advanced 
followers of Pythagorean and Eastern thought proposed that the souls 
of animals might subsist after death, and that transmigration of souls 
between animals and humans might occur, this introduced a concept of 
the soul that was fundamentally different from that of the Christian tra- 
dition: a life-force that was constantly changing, reforming and repeat- 
ing, rather than an artefact eternally linked to the human body for 
which it had been created. 

Transcendentalism inculcated a similar, non-Christian, perspective, 
according to which humans were only one expression of a universal 
creative force of nature—arising, developing, and becoming extinct like 
all living things. For transcendentalists, neither humans nor animals 
could expect an individual afterlife, but the dynamic system in which 
all participated could be said to be endowed with a common soul, and 
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death could be seen not as an end, but a return to the source that all life 
shared.°! This holistic view of life on earth, the concept of mankind as 
transient, and the notion of a life-force common to humans and ani- 
mals, were strong arguments against vivisection for those who accepted 
them. Though transcendentalists were sometimes condemned in the 
nineteenth century as atheists, their position was much closer to that 
of pantheism. Along with other non-Christian faiths, elements of their 
thinking influenced the development of the spiritual revival, and it is to 
this movement and its consequences for the welfare of animals in the 
twentieth century that we shall now turn. 
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A New Age for a New Century: 
Anti-Vivisection, Vegetarianism, 
and the Order of the Golden Age 


To Josiah Oldfield (1863—1953) belongs the distinction of having 
founded Britains, and quite possibly the world’s, first anti-vivisection 
hospital, the short-lived Hospital of St Francis, which opened in 1898 
at 145 New Kent Road in South London. Oldfield is now remembered, 
if at all, as a pioneering dietary reformer; a bearded, Bible-quoting, 
besmocked prophet of fruitarianism who devoted his considerable intel- 
lectual energy to a raft of utopian projects: a vegetarian hospital, a frui- 
tarian colony, a programme of dietetics. To his critics he was a crank, 
but it was not easy to dismiss the arguments of a Middle Temple bar- 
rister, medical graduate and Oxford Doctor of Law. Oldfield’s medical 
career was an unusual one, pursued outside conventional hospital circles 
and devoted to a health reform programme whose principles included 
a cruelty-free diet, a more natural lifestyle, and an emphasis on spirit- 
ual as well as physical health. His work is considered here for the light 
it sheds on a broader health and spiritual reform movement that drew 
on influences as diverse as Eastern philosophy, transcendentalism and 
Darwinism to promote a worldview of ‘universal kinship’ and har- 
mony with nature.! This movement, which included vegetarians, anti- 
vivisectionists and other social improvers, approached the new century 
in anticipation of a new age in which materialism would be tempered 
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by spiritualism and true science would flourish, heralding an age of 
prosperity in which violence and oppression, including the abuse of 
animals, would no longer have a place. 

Oldfield set about building this utopia by establishing ‘healthian’ col- 
onies in the South East of England—the warmest region and thus the 
best suited to the outdoor work, fruitarian diet, nudity and sun baths 
that his followers were encouraged to enjoy. The locals regarded these 
communes of free-living fruitarians with suspicion, but Oldfield’s strat- 
egy also included vegetarian and anti-vivisection hospitals that he hoped 
would demonstrate the practical benefits a meat- and cruelty-free life- 
style. His projects were typical of the new age movement in that, while 
attractive to a minority, they failed to win enough support among peo- 
ple of influence or achieve the necessary level of popular acceptance to 
bring about significant social change. The first world war undermined 
public confidence in the prospect of creating a cruelty-free utopia, but 
the final straw for the back-to-nature movement was the subsequent 
co-option of ‘green’ ideology by British fascists, which, along with its 
links with German National Socialism, made its values seem subversive 
and treasonable as Britain once more prepared for war. 


The Food Reform Movement in Britain 


The antecedents of the back-to-nature movement lay in social vegetari- 
anism, of which Oldfield was a lifelong champion. In Britain, organized 
vegetarianism had been linked from the outset with Fabianism and, in 
particular, the Concordium (1838-1848), a utopian socialist commu- 
nity that collectively sought the inspiration of the “Triune Universal Spirit’, 
and whose journal, the New Age, Concordium Gazette, and Temperance 
Advocate, placed health at the centre of an idealistic programme of anti- 
militarism, temperance and ‘vegetarianism’ (veganism in modern termi- 
nology), which was extoled as the ‘beginning and end of all true reforms’. 
The Concordium, in turn, traced its roots to the American transcendental- 
ist movement—which had a much broader social emphasis than the scien- 
tific transcendentalism taught in British medical schools—and named its 
Surrey headquarters after the New England transcendentalist philosopher 
Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888). 
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The ethical socialists of the Concordium were concerned about animal 
welfare for different reasons than the anti-cruelty societies. While the lat- 
ter were worried that working class cruelty, left unchecked, would spread 
and threaten the stability of society, socialists thought that cruelty was 
imposed from above, and that the harsh dominance of mankind over ani- 
mals both mirrored and encouraged the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich. Though the Concordium lasted only 10 years, after its demise other 
socialist groups took up the cause. One of these was the Humanitarian 
League, founded in 1891 by Henry Stephens Salt (1851-1939), who 
became its General Secretary and editor of its journals. The League 
opposed the infliction of avoidable suffering on any sentient being, cam- 
paigning against corporal and capital punishment and blood sports as well 
as vivisection. Salt himself was an ethical vegetarian, an anti-vivisectionist 
and a pacifis-—a not uncommon combination among socialists—who 
believed that the new-found kinship with animals that had been revealed 
by Darwin's theory of evolution warranted the extension of rights to the 
non-human ‘races’. Animal rights was something of a surrogate cause 
among socialists, because they assumed, with reasoning the reverse of 
Thomas Taylor's, that if animals were recognised as having rights, humans 
could not possibly be denied them: 


[The] notion of the life of an animal having ‘no moral purpose’, belongs to 
a class of ideas which cannot possibly be accepted by the advanced human- 
itarian thought of the present day—it is a purely arbitrary assumption, 
at variance with our best instincts, at variance with our best science, and 
absolutely fatal (if the subject be clearly thought out) to any full realiza- 
tion of animals’ rights. If we are ever going to do justice to the lower races 
[że., animals], we must get rid of the antiquated notion of a ‘great gulf? 
fixed between them and mankind, and must recognize the common bond 
of humanity that unites all living beings in one universal brotherhood.’ 


Perhaps the most prominent of the organizations that carried on the 
Concordium’s work after its closure were the Vegetarian Society and 
the Order of the Golden Age, both of which aimed to improve health 
and morals by introducing a lifestyle that was less cruel and more in 
harmony with the natural world, and to both of which Oldfield would 
make a significant contribution. 
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Oldfield joined the Vegetarian Society in the 1860s while he was a 
theological student at Oxford. The Society had been founded in 1847, 
primarily to promote vegetarianism on health grounds, but from the 
beginning it had political and religious overtones. Its membership, 
which was never more than a few hundred, included ex-members of the 
Concordium, doctrinally vegetarian Christians such as Cowherdites, 
and a handful of undergraduates prepared to sign up to a somewhat 
controversial cause. The Oxford branch served as a kind of club for 
left-leaning social crusaders, and joining it was a particularly provoca- 
tive move for a theological student, since ethical vegetarianism seemed 
to run counter to the conventional Christian wisdom that animals had 
been placed on earth for the benefit of mankind.4 

Oldfield’s motivation, however, seems to have lain primarily in social 
concerns: he hoped that vegetarianism would combat poverty and ill 
health (by encouraging the poor to spend more on vegetables and less 
on strong drink’), and that putting a stop to the cruel slaughter of ani- 
mals would lead to a more peaceful and humane society. He carried his 
desire for social improvement into practice after finishing his theological 
studies, declining to take holy orders as expected and instead pursuing 
a career first in law and then in medicine, but he also did his best to 
relieve the sufferings of animals, publishing A Groaning Creation, a char- 
acteristic blend of logical argument and impassioned rhetoric, followed 
by A Tale of Shame and Cruelty, in which he described the torments to 
which animals were subjected as they were transported and slaughtered 
for food, and advocated vegetarianism, ‘a natural and humane diet’, as 
the way to avoid it.® 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, Oldfield also joined the 
Order of the Golden Age, a Christian dietary reform movement founded 
in 1882 with four grades of membership: the lowest required members to 
believe in the Apostles’ Creed, rise early, dress soberly, and be ‘humane’, 
while the higher grades required progressive abstinence from meat, fish 
and alcohol.’ The Order organized vegetarian banquets and lectures ‘for 
the furtherance of our propaganda,’ its stated aims being ‘[t]o proclaim a 
message of Peace and Happiness, Health and Purity, Life and Power’, and 
‘[t]o hasten the coming of the Golden Age when Love and Righteousness 
shall reign upon earth... by proclaiming obedience to the laws of God’.? 
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Membership was more controversial than it might appear, to the 
extent that the family of one early member suspected (wrongly, as 
it turned out) that her link with the Order had been the cause of her 
being committed to a lunatic asylum.!° To the uninitiated, vegetarian- 
ism seemed an irrational practice, and the Orders mission to live in 
peace and harmony with the animal kingdom, ridiculous: one news- 
paper suggested that mad dogs, runaway bulls and tigers should be 
allowed to join.!! Those people who did enlist saw themselves as mis- 
understood pioneers, even revolutionaries, and hoped eventually to con- 
vert millions to the ‘simpler habits of life’, and so transform society by 
ending food shortages and ushering in a ‘Reign of Plenty’ that would 
put an end to war and disease. !? 

As a lawyer, Oldfield accepted that animals had some rights, such as 
‘the inherent right of the non-human races to be exempted from the 
infliction of pain...’,!? and he campaigned actively for human rights, 
founding the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, touring 
India to study the workings of its legal system, and publishing Hanging 
for Murder (1908) in a bid to get the law on judicial execution changed. 
It is significant, therefore, that he never called for legislation to protect 
laboratory animals, presumably because he expected to end vivisection 
not in the courts, but by bringing about a cultural change that would 
restore humankind to a more natural and compassionate relationship 
with the animal world—a cause to which he would devote his life. 


The Oriolet Vegetarian Hospital 


Having abandoned law for medicine, and while still a medical student, 
Oldfield set himself up as ‘warden’ of a pioneering vegetarian hospital 
that proved popular with patients, though it did not escape the contro- 
versy that consistently dogged his endeavours. The Oriolet Hospital, a 
converted villa with spacious gardens in Loughton on the Eastern out- 
skirts of London, opened in 1895 with an endorsement from the Order 
of the Golden Age.!4 With the assistance of a visiting medical officer, 
Oldfield admitted a total of 190 patients in its first year: men, women 
and children suffering from everything from eczema to varicose veins to 
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paraplegia, all of whom received “dietetic treatment’. So optimistic was 
Oldfield that he could also cure carcinoma, sarcoma and epithelioma 
with a vegan diet that he advertised for patients with these conditions, 
who were to be admitted for free.!° 

The meat- and alcohol-free diet was apparently well tolerated, as it 
was never found necessary to vary the rule that no ‘fish, flesh, or fowl’ 
was served. What started as the complaints book was soon filled with 
compliments from patients who showed a suspiciously good grasp of 
the hospital’s purpose: one saw it ‘as a proof of what the Vegetarian 
diet and Hygienic principles properly carried out, will do for suffer- 
ing humanity’, while another hoped that vegetarianism would become 
‘widely known and recommended... as I am sure it will be by all who 
have given it a fair trial’. Oldfield’s local appeals for his ‘pioneer hos- 
pital in humane dietetics’ attracted gifts of everything from fruit and 
vegetables to framed Bible verses, but the hospital relied for financial 
support primarily on its chairman, the shipbuilder Arnold Frank Hills 
(1857-1927), himself an ardent vegetarian and teetotaller, who kept the 
it afloat by contributing hundreds of pounds a year.!° 

The medical profession of the time generally disapproved of dietary 
therapy, and though Oldfield graduated LRCP, MRCS in 1897 and was 
duly entered in the medical register, he was not welcomed into the fold. 
According to a critical piece in the BMJ, aimed at the Oriolet, hospitals 
that relied on ‘some special fad or other as to diet...’ tended to do well 
only because they attracted likeminded patients who had faith in the 
treatments they received there, but they were actually a kind of ‘medical 
sack racing’, because patients got better in spite of the restrictions rather 
than because of them. The British Medical Association (BMA), which 
published the BMJ, was essentially a trade union, whose defence of its 
members’ interests included opposing ‘faddism’ wherever they found 
it: ‘Abstinence from animal food is one of these fads, abstinence from 
alcohol is another. We have not yet heard of a hospital founded on the 
principle of abstaining from the use of opium...’. They admitted that 
the results from the Oriolet seemed ‘perfectly good’, but concluded that 
‘[a]ll these one-legged institutions are tarred with the same brush in this 
respect, that the patient in choosing his hospital chooses his treatment, 


which is ethically wrong’.'” 
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The same might have been said of any hospital, but vegetarianism 
troubled the BMA because they thought doctors were recommend- 
ing it on religious or socio-political grounds rather than medical ones. 
Whether a regime worked in practice was immaterial if it was chosen 
for the wrong reasons: what the BMA was opposed to was ideological 
medicine, insisting that the individual patient’s best interests must be 
addressed disinterestedly in every case. Of course, one could find many 
examples where mainstream medicine was as ideological as any of the 
alternatives, but the principle that doctors should not impose their own 
moral values on patients left vegetarians and anti-vivisectionists vulnera- 
ble to accusations that they were pushing their own ethical agenda. The 
Master of the Rolls (Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal) did, however, 
dismiss an objection from the profession's leaders that a vegetarian hos- 
pital should not operate as a charity because its primary purpose was 
‘the propagation of a fad’ rather than the treatment of the sick, though 
the courts later came to the opposite conclusion with regard to anti- 
vivisection charities, with dire consequences for their funding.'® 


The Hospital of St Francis 


In March 1897, Oldfield announced a plan to open an anti-vivisection 
hospital: 


In commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee, the anti-vivisectionists of this 
country and the Continent have decided to found a hospital on what 
they call purely humanitarian lines. It is meant to be a protest against ‘all 
forms of cruelty and especially of vivisection. It is proposed to call it “The 
Hospital of St. Francis’, in memory of Saint Francis of Assissi [sic]. It will 
be built in the south of London, where the need for a general hospital is 
very pressing.!? 


Although he was, at the time, a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Victoria Street Society, and despite the lofty allusion to inter- 
national anti-vivisectionists, St Francis’s was Oldfield’s personal initia- 
tive. As such, the plan was characteristically both idealistic and shrewd: 
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a South London Hospital would fly the flag for anti-vivisection at the 
same time as helping the poor who, in a district desperately short of 
hospital beds, would gladly accept any treatment offered to them. In 
such a deprived area, suitable (or, as it turned out, unsuitable) prem- 
ises could be acquired relatively cheaply, and as St Francis’s was the only 
anti-vivisection hospital in Britain, there would be no alternative for 
donors who wished to support a hospital while being certain they were 
not funding vivisection. 

Oldfield was a persuasive and determined fundraiser who cast his nets 
widely. Public feeling against ‘vivisecting hospitals’ was running high 
after a pamphlet campaign against them by the leading anti-vivisection- 
ist Stephen Coleridge (1854-1936), and Oldfield appealed to potential 
donors’ religious fervour, exhorting them to ‘... rise in your millions 
and pour into the crucible of healing your golden rings...’, in order 
to ‘... build a fair and beauteous temple of healing’.2° This was a time 
when devout ladies were known to give up their jewels to adorn the 
sacred vessels in Anglo-Catholic churches, and St Francis’s, as its name 
proclaimed, was manifestly a Christian institution, ‘an aspiration after 
the gentleness of the divine’ that could ‘brook no delay’ because those 
who supported it were “On the King’s [i.e., Jesus Christ’s] business’. 

Although Oldfield’s own faith was idiosyncratic and barely contain- 
able even within the very broad limits of Anglicanism, it had every 
appearance of being heartfelt. He spoke, wrote and even looked— 
white-bearded, white-suited, and white-coated—like a prophet charged 
with bringing God’s message of compassion to the world. ‘No man hav- 
ing the Christ-Spirit within his heart, can see animals ill-treated with- 
out a protest!’,?! he thundered, but though he made every oratorical 
effort to persuade local people to support the hospital out of generos- 
ity of spirit, he shrewdly threw in an appeal to self-interest, promising 
humane treatment, in contrast to the abuses and indifference he cleverly 
implied awaited any patients of limited means who found themselves in 
a teaching hospital bed at the mercy of experimentalists: 


Let no demand for ‘material’ [as teaching hospitals sometimes tactlessly 
described their patients] ever sully the beauty of [the Hospital’s] teaching. 
Let every patient be looked upon as a casket of priceless worth.... Let no 
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shadow of inflicted pain upon compulsory victims shut out the sunlight 
of God’s grace... the dying hours shall be sacred, and the body, though 
the gentle spirit has passed on, shall still be a thing of reverence. 


For potential donors, the alternative was stark: money given to the 
Prince of Wales's Fund (later the King’s Fund), the principal charity that 
distributed money to London’s voluntary hospitals, would, according to 
Oldfield, ‘go to strengthen the state that exists and to perpetuate things 
as they are’.?? 

This did not endear him to the charity fraternity, and as early as 
1898, before his hospital had even opened, the Charity Organization 
Society (COS), a semi-official watchdog, stepped into investigate his 
fundraising efforts. Their inspector, Charles Carthew, was unimpressed 
by Oldfield’s London office, where his representative, ‘a young man got 
up á la Bohemian’, seemed to know little about the proposed hospital, 
even mixing up anti-vivisection with anti-vaccination (the two were not 
yet linked, though they would become so).”* When Carthew finally met 
Oldfield he came away with the impression, as many others did, that he 
was ‘not altogether straight’, though his investigations discovered only 
that Oldfield was a barrister with chambers in Mitre Court, resident 
medical officer to the Oriolet Hospital in Loughton, and the author of 
monographs on ‘Tuberculosis and ‘Starch as a food in nature.’ The 
COS concluded he was acting in ‘good faith’, but advised donors not to 
support his hospital on the grounds that it was likely to prove of scant 
public benefit.” More candidly, they told Walter Vaughan Morgan 
(1831-1916), a potential donor who would later become a commit- 
tee member of the National Anti-Vivisection Hospital (as well as Lord 
Mayor of London and a baronet), that St Francis’s was being set up for 
Oldfield’s ‘private purposes’, and that he had a bank account jointly in 
his own name and that of the hospital. This disclosure cost Oldfield 
Vaughan Morgan’s support, and the COS presumably gave similarly dis- 
couraging replies to other enquirers.”° 

That the hospital would be of little public benefit was true in so far 
as it had too few beds to make an appreciable difference to the sick of 
South London, but Oldfield intended it primarily as propaganda for the 


anti-vivisection cause, and even a small but flourishing hospital would 
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have sufficed to show that cruelty-free medicine was a viable prospect. 
Regrettably, the official opening of the hospital, in April 1898, went 
almost unnoticed, and when the COS inspector arrived unannounced 
shortly afterwards, he found there were no patients.” Oldfield was still 
busy seeking sponsors, having already persuaded Stephen Coleridge 
to become the hospitals chairman, and having recruited an impres- 
sive number of vice-presidents, including the Duke of Beaufort, Lords 
Llangattock (1837-1912) and Harberton, and the Dowager Countess 
of Portsmouth (1834-1906). 

The number and quality of the hospitals patrons, most of whom 
probably never even visited it, was conspicuously disproportionate to its 
facilities: after it had been open for two years there were still only eleven 
beds, amply served by three medical officers in addition to Oldfield, and 
overseen by a matron.’ The medical officers were obliged to forswear 
vivisection but the converted town house in which the hospital was 
located—an unimposing, narrow, redbrick building next door to a bicy- 
cle factory—possessed no laboratories; the purpose of the pledge was to 
demonstrate their humane principles.”? There was barely enough money 
to keep the tiny anti-vivisection hospital open, but it could claim the 
distinction of being Britain’s first. 

Unfortunately, the haste with which St Francis’s was set up prob- 
ably did its cause more harm than good. The wards were cramped and 
shabby, a failing not lost on its critics, foremost among whom was the 
financier and doyen of the voluntary hospital system, Sir Henry Burdett 
(1847-1920), who published a damning report in his journal, Zhe 
Hospital, which described St Francis’s as a ‘wretched, grubby little house’ 
with fittings of a ‘poverty-stricken character’. It was obvious to him that 
this ‘curious excrescence on London charity’ was run ‘not for the benefit 
of the patients’ but so that ‘the possibility of treating disease on a non- 
meaty diet might be demonstrated’.*? Burdett seems to have confused 
it with the Oriolet, an understandable mistake since Oldfield was best 
known as a vegetarian, a rare thing for a doctor at the time, though the 
staff of St Francis’s were, as Burdett himself noted, permitted to order 
meat if their patients wanted it. It is difficult to dissent from Burdett’s 
judgement that: *... the prospects of the institution have been sacri- 
ficed to the ambition of those in power on its council to be able to say 
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that there is at least one hospital in London which definitely excludes 
vivisection’, but it is telling that, although only dedicated anti-vivisec- 
tionists would have been likely to give to St Francis’s, Burdett, London’s 
greatest hospital fundraiser, was concerned about the precedent that 
might be set by diverting even this tiny amount of charity from the 
many hospitals that came under his financial control. 

Burdett’s attack on a hospital with fewer than a dozen beds was as 
disproportionate as the support the hospital attracted: its ten vice-pres- 
idents and thirteen patronesses lent their aristocratic names rather than 
their money, but their social cachet helped draw attention to Oldfield’s 
project. If donations from philanthropists opposed to vivisection could 
fully support this one, independent, cruelty-free hospital, then there 
might be scope for more, and the voluntary hospitals would begin to 
find themselves poorer. The signs were worrisome for the orthodox: 
the vicar of St John’s church in Westminster, a supporter of the anti- 
vivisection cause, held his usual collection for the Hospital Sunday 
Fund, which went to London’s voluntary hospitals, followed by a sepa- 
rate collection just for the Hospital of St Francis, which raised over five 
times as much.3! The OGA’ periodical, The Herald of the Golden Age, 
probably the most widely circulated vegetarian magazine in the English- 
speaking world, urged its readers to ‘let your church collection plate pass 
by if you are doubtful whether they are sound on vivisection’.** It did 
not matter that most hospitals that received money from the Sunday 
Fund did not experiment on animals and had no facilities to do so, in 
the eyes of the scrupulous they were all tarred with the same brush. 

Oldfield sent out begging letters to everyone from Dukes to 
Aldermen, some of whom passed them on to the COS, whose inspec- 
tor concluded that “On the whole I do not think there is anything very 
definite that can be said against Dr Oldfield. ... He is a qualified Doctor 
and the mere fact that he is a rabid vegetarian is not in itself to his dis- 
credit’, thought the COS did its best to discourage donors, advising 
them to ‘...leave Dr Oldfield and all his works entirely alone’. Between 
them, Burdett and the COS succeeded in stifling Oldfield’s struggling 
venture; in 1904 he announced a last-ditch plan to relocate the hospi- 
tal to Camberwell Green, but the £2000 needed for the move was not 
forthcoming and it closed, the remaining funds being transferred to 
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the newly opened National Anti-Vivisection Hospital in Battersea.’ 


According to a press report, St Francis’s had treated over 100,000 out- 
patients and 428 in-patients in just under six years.*4 


Back to Nature 


Oldfield next turned his attentions to creating a hospital in the country 
where patients could receive dietary treatment in healthy natural sur- 
roundings. The Lady Margaret Hospital in Kent offered fresh air and 
‘dainty fruitarian meals’, but the more esoteric aspects of its programme 
began to arouse suspicions.” Oldfield’s links with the Order of the 
Golden Age were well known, and an anonymous correspondent, per- 
haps confusing it with the esoteric Order of the Golden Dawn, told the 
COS that Oldfield had connections with Swami Laura and Theodore 
Horos, a husband and wife team of serial fraudsters whose Theocratic 
Unity Temple had been the subject of a financial and sexual scandal two 
years earlier.*° In search of evidence, the COS approached the Medical 
Defence Union, a mutual insurance society for medical practitioners, 
of which Oldfield does not seem to have been a member. Nevertheless, 
their representative, Dr Bateman, had apparently heard of him by repu- 
tation and was more than happy to pass on a torrent of gossip: Oldfield 
was married but his wife refused to live with him because he was a 
‘crank and a ‘sexual pervert [in this context, a womaniser]’, and in Kent 
he had ‘got hold of a lot of silly, foolish women and could do just what 
he liked with them’. For good measure, Bateman told the COS: “You 
cant trust a fellow who lives on nuts ... it only makes them more and 
more earthly’.*” 

By this time, Oldfield had antagonised the medical profession not 
only by using a meat-free diet as therapy and campaigning against 
vivisection, but also by flouting professional and social standards. The 
Lancet complained that he arranged for favourable news stories about 
himself to appear in popular newspapers such as the Daily Mirror and 
Penny Magazine in order to publicise his hospitals, which was almost, 
but not quite, the cardinal medical sin of self-advertising.** It appears, 
however, that Oldfield, as one might expect of a barrister, was adept 
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at sailing close to the wind. That he was never reported to the General 
Medical Council (GMC), still less investigated by them, despite his 
unpopularity with some sections of the profession and their paymas- 
ters, who were presumably watching hawk-like for him to slip up, surely 
indicates that there was no substance to the rumours of misconduct. As 
the GMC would not have ignored complaints from Oldfield’s patients, 
it can be confidently stated that they made none. 

Lady Margaret’s was scarcely a hospital in the medical sense at all, 
since its regime relied mostly on healthy living rather than therapeutics. 
Though it retained a link to the more conventional Margaret dispensary 
in London, by 1908, the 400-acre site was known as Margaret Lodge 
Colony, and its proprietor not as ‘Dr Oldfield’ but ‘Mr Warden’. A rep- 
resentative from the COS found ‘bareness, cleanliness & want of com- 
fort. Though there was a farm that kept residents supplied with fresh 
milk, butter and eggs, the spartan, meatless regime came as a surprise 
to some new residents: one described the communal accommodation 
as a ‘cowshed’ (it was actually a former oast house), and another found 
the food ‘very nasty’.*? Children brought from the London slums to 
spend a summer helping on the farm left with their health apparently 
improved by clean air and fresh food, though it did not always appear 
so, since after roaming freely in the fields and woods for months they 
arrived home more ragged than ever.*° 


Heralding the Golden Age 


Oldfield’s work in promoting vegetarianism, anti-vivisection, and 
health reform was all part of his commitment to bringing in a golden 
age, to which all these other causes contributed. Vegetarianism and 
anti-vivisection in particular were close allies: when, in 1880, the anti- 
vivisection campaigner Anna Kingsford (1846-1888) submitted her 
thesis for a Paris medical degree (which she had scrupulously completed 
without recourse to vivisection), she chose to write it on vegetarian- 
ism, a less inflammatory choice than anti-vivisection, though still suf- 
ficiently controversial for her to be refused the customary public defence 
of her work. As Vyvyan observed, Kingsford probably intended her 
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anti-vivisection message to be read between the lines of her argument 
for vegetarianism, since the objections to vivisection and meat-eating 
(cruel, brutalising, spiritually coarsening) were essentially the same.*! 
When it came to fundraising, anti-vivisectionists and vegetarians often 
worked together: the committee appointed by the VSS to raise funds 
for an anti-vivisection hospital included the President of the Vegetarian 
Society, Ernest Bell (1851-1933). 

According to one disgruntled Medical Officer of Health, writing in 
1902, there was a distinctive personality type, which he called ‘the anti’, 
that was common to, among others, anti-vivisectionists, vegetarians, 
teetotallers and advocates of artificial contraception: ‘[he] is frequently 
a nonconformist in religion, usually a supporter of the Opposition in 
politics, and his chief recreations are crusading and the smashing of 
idols’.4? The ‘anti’ was not confined to a particular social group—he, 
or she, was as likely to be found among the aristocracy as the working 
classes—but most were radicals in the true sense of the word, that is to 
say, they believed that human priorities needed to be re-evaluated and 
reformed from the ground up. The ‘antis’ included socialists, feminists, 
pacifists, and others disenchanted with a culture of industrialisation, 
urbanisation, and capitalism, whose calls for a return to a more natu- 
ral way of living—the inspiration for the twentieth century back-to- 
nature movement—included a boycott of vivisection and meat-eating, 
not merely because these things were harmful to animals, but because a 
society preoccupied with the flesh—whether consuming it for food or 
vivisecting it in search of answers—was thought unlikely to grow spir- 
itually, which the reformers thought an essential prerequisite for the 
desired social transformation. 

It was to this end that the Order of the Golden Age was ‘recon- 
stituted’ in 1904 under the presidency of Sidney Hartnoll Beard 
(1862-1938), with Oldfield on its six-strong General Council. Beard 
saw the fight for more humane treatment of animals both as part of the 
new age programme and his Christian duty: ‘the supremacy of Love and 
Gentleness, Spirituality and Mercy’ proclaimed by Jesus ought to be 
extended, he argued, to ‘sub-human’ creatures, who were to be treated 
with ‘beneficence’.44 Oldfield agreed, writing that Christians should 
eschew all forms of killing, including butchering animals to celebrate 
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Christmas.*° Ending the ill-treatment of animals in the farm, the 
slaughterhouse, and the laboratory was a precondition for realizing the 
Golden Age because cruelty, killing, and carnivorism were inherently 
unspiritual: 


Is it any wonder that our spirituality is at such a low ebb; that we are 
floundering in a slough of materialistic agnosticism and nescience; that 
we are in bondage to disease and the fear of death; that the barrier which 
separates us from the spiritual world is an opaque wall rather than a trans- 
parent veil; that the angels and ministering spirits of the higher spheres, 
either cannot, or will not, commune with such a carnal race of beings; 
that genuine spiritual experience and conscious realization of the Divine 
Presence and Influence, are so rare amongst us that such things are 
scarcely ever mentioned in our Churches ...4° 


The Herald of the Golden Age tried to mobilise opposition to medical 
vivisection, publishing a condemnation by the surgeon Robert Howell 
Perks (1855-1929), who wrote that it should be ‘regarded as a 
criminal offense upon Earth—as it already is in Heaven’, and an edi- 
torial which said that the reported ‘indifference’ and ‘laughter’ of stu- 
dents at University College was proof that vivisection demonstrations 
led to ‘hardening of heart and searing of sensitive feeling’.4” Its sugges- 
tion for stemming animal experiments was ‘closer inquisition into the 
[disposition of the] hospital funds’.“* 

The OGA’ opposition to vivisection alone would have been enough 
to earn it the disapprobation of the medical profession, had they not 
already been hostile to its vegetarianism. To members of the OGA, it 
was necessary, in order to reach the higher spiritual levels, to abjure the 
flesh-eating habits of wild animals and primitive men.“ The orthodox 
medical view, however, was that meat eating was essential to sustain 
physical health, and that vegetarianism was a dangerous trend. In 1853, 
the Lancet had reported the ‘recovery’ of a vegetarian opium-eater (‘a 
little, withered creature’) after the restoration of an animal diet.*? Over 
50 years later, that journal still considered vegetarianism incompatible 
with vigorous health, suggesting in an editorial that its prevalence 
among ‘oriental’ peoples, a point often positively adverted to by its 
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supporters, might explain ‘the marked superiority of the European’, 
and the fact that ‘men have often to be employed in India for work that 
women will do in England...’.>! 

Vegetarianism was condemned as un-British, un-Christian, and dis- 
loyal to one’s fellow humans, for placing their interests and those of ani- 
mals on almost the same level. The OGA declared itself ‘above all things 
a society of Christians’, but rather than claiming the traditional ‘domin- 
ion over animals, took its inspiration from the Old Testament proph- 
ecy of a ‘Messianic Age’ (the ‘peaceable kingdom’) in which all creatures 
would live in harmony and killing for food would cease. The Golden 
Age would be achieved when this perfect state of living, the desire for 
which remained latent in the human psyche,” was finally restored: 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed; 
their young ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


This divinely-mandated state could only be relaized after an extensive 
programme of social reform had swept away vivisection, meat-eating 
and human conflict. At present, the labourers were few, but the work 
was God’s will; as Oldfield wrote in a flyer for his anti-vivisection hos- 
pital: “The whole creation is groaning and travailing in anguish, and 
praying to be delivered from the body of death.... Now is the epoch 
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moment to stamp the coming century for Humanity . 


Harmony with Nature 


In common with the wider new age movement of the late-nineteenth 
and early-twentieth century, the OGA’s goal was to restore the pre- 
eminence of the spiritual in all aspects of life. With regard to science, 
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this meant not protesting against it but working towards a closer union 
between scientific and spiritual thought. Medical science in particu- 
lar, they felt, had become too wedded to materialism; its practitioners 
might follow a personal religion, but their faith and their experiments 
occupied different worlds; they were, to borrow a modern phrase, ‘non- 
overlapping magisteria. There was a crucial distinction to be made 
between ‘so-called’ science, practised mostly in the laboratory and con- 
strained within narrow parameters, and ‘true science’, which understood 
the world holistically by combining observation and experiment, faith 
and feeling.” 

Darwin's theory of species change, for example, had helped many 
people to understand what transcendentalists and others claimed to 
have known intuitively: that ‘all life is ove’. This principle was central to 
the OGA’s mission, and one way for its Christian membership to affirm 
it without compromising their status as adoptive children of God was 
to reconceptualize non-human animals as ‘living souls’ with their own 
hopes, joys and sorrows, ‘similar to our own’, and a similar capacity for 
virtue: according to one contributor to the Herald, a dog that licked the 
hand of a vivisector was as good a moral exemplar as any of the ‘imagi- 
nary saints’.*° 

The reformers’ call for faith and sentiment to guide science in all 
its aspects, including medicine, was of course ignored by most experi- 
mentalists, who preferred to keep external interference to a minimum. 
According to Oldfield, however, medical scientists already allowed their 
beliefs to influence their work, though without admitting it: ‘it is abso- 
lutely unscientific’, he wrote, ‘to talk about the necessity of sacrificing a 
thousand dogs or guinea-pigs if need be to save one human life, because 
we do not know the comparative values about which we are pretend- 
ing to dogmatize’. Vivisectionists, he claimed, assumed a priori that ani- 
mals’ lives had a lower value than human ones, but had no scientific 
justification for their position; it could be challenged, and Oldfield did 
so: ‘I have seen a semi-human dog and I have seen a semi-reptilic imbe- 
cile man, and ... I should have estimated the life of that so-called dog 
to be of more value than the life of that so-called man’. A few pages 
later, he spelled it out even more bluntly: ‘Some non-humans may be of 
more value than some humans...’. His characteristically immodest but 
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ingenious argument was that, as the value of animals’ lives could only 
be judged intuitively and not scientifically, those best able to do so were 
those, like himself, who had attained a ‘higher’ awareness of nature: 


The higher science ... is always reverent in the presence of the mystery 
of life.... The higher the man the more nearly he approaches to those 
heights of scientia and gnosis, which are the crowning stamp of the true 
scientist, the more reverence he has for his fellow traveller — a true brother 
in the eyes of science — on the same spiral pathway of vitality, towards a 
perfection of evolution.” 


The key question was how to acquire this profound understand- 
ing: the Golden Age was gnostic in the sense that the deeper knowl- 
edge that Oldfield and others laid claim to could not be grasped by all, 
at least not in the current state of the world, but was achievable only 
after long study and reflexion, and with the benefit of spiritual insight. 
One way to obtain the latter was to study other spiritual and religious 
traditions, and in practice the OGA’s theology tended towards syncre- 
tism, with some of its members anticipating that the future would see 
the establishment of a ‘world religion’.°® These theological develop- 
ments had possible benefits for animals: it was suggested that the fail- 
ure of Christians to recognise that animals had souls that survived death 
placed them ‘on a lower spiritual plane’ than Buddhists, and that by 
making a leap of faith and accepting the possibility of human and ani- 
mal reincarnation, Christians could begin to strive for a better life for 
all creatures on Earth, rather than selfishly working towards their own 
salvation.’ 

The influence of Eastern philosophy and religion was also mediated 
through theosophy, which was closely linked with anti-vivisection. The 
Theosophical Society and the Victoria Street Society were founded in 
the same year, and had common purposes and supporters to the extent 
that, according to Vyvyan, they were practically sister movements. The 
anti-vivisection and vegetarian doctor Anna Kingsford was instrumental 
in converting the prominent theosophist Annie Besant to the humane 
movement, and in turn was herself converted to theosophy, becoming 
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president of the Theosophical Society’s London branch in 1883, and 
launching a psychic war against the vivisectionists Paul Bert (1833-86), 
Claude Bernard and Louis Pasteur, a campaign in which she claimed 
some success.°° 

Many other prominent vegetarians were active theosophists, includ- 
ing the Vegetarian Societys London secretary (and ex Concordium 
member), George Dornbusch (1819-1873); Constance Wachtmeister 
(1838-1910, a close friend of Blavatsky), and the homoeopath Dr 
Leopold Salzer (d. 1907), author of The Psychic Aspect of Vegetarianism. 
Vyvyan quotes Kingsford’s 1883 speech welcoming the author and the- 
osophist A.P. Sinnett from India: “Some of us have dreamed that our 
English Branch of the Theosophical Society is destined to become the 
ford across the stream which so long has separated the East from the 
West, religion from science, heart from mind, and love from learn- 
ing...’.°* The same objectives were shared by the Order of the Golden 
Age and the anti-vivisection movement. 

Theosophical, vegetarian and anti-vivisection societies tended, like 
the OGA, to attract people who had become disenchanted with mate- 
rialism and scientific ‘progress’ —it is difficult to imagine them flourish- 
ing in pre-industrial Britain—but they were more than just refuges for 
intellectual refuseniks who yearned for a bucolic utopia that had never 
existed. They preached a gospel of peace, compassion and spiritual 
awareness that they hoped would make the new century the beginning 
of a new age, an age inspired by the Old Testament prophecy of the 
Messianic Kingdom, and foretold by astrologers as the Age of Aquarius, 
which was the ‘Sign of the Son of Man’. In the years leading up to 
the Great War, it seemed that the OGA’s conciliatory and harmoni- 
ous ideals might prevail: minor royals, members of the nobility and 
senior army officers all attended its fundraising concerts, which had a 
pastoral theme, and enjoyed music and readings extolling the glories 
of creation, even if they were not sufficiently moved by them to give 
up meat eating.“ An unlikely late enthusiast for the Order’s objectives 
of combating ‘physical deterioration, disease, and intemperance’ was 
Edward VII, who sent them a message of support as he lay dying in 
Buckingham Palace.® 
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New Age Politics 


Vegetarianism and anti-vivisection did not, of course, fulfil their prom- 
ise to convert humanity to a more peaceful way of life. The Golden Age 
never dawned, and the dreams of a peaceable kingdom were shattered 
by the Great War. Materialism and patriotism became the default posi- 
tions, and advocates of holistic science, natural living, and international 
peace were relegated to a marginal counterculture along with dress 
reformers, naturists, homoeopaths, occultists and sexual liberators, most 
of whom were linked in the public mind with the politics of Liberalism, 
Socialism, or even Anarchism, and were thought of at best as eccentrics, 
and at worst as traitors to their country.°° According to the Lancet, the 
typical vegetarian was a seditious malcontent who °...cultivates a num- 
ber of what may be called anti-isms. He is anti-alcoholist, anti-vivisec- 
tionist, anti-vaccinationist, anti-capitalist, anti-bellumist, anti-patriotist. 
He is anti-penalist, and ... anti-restraintist, and would abolish all luna- 
tic asylums, rightly from his own point of view, for so he would escape 
the risk of losing his own liberty’.°” This was 1916, and a psychiatrist 
was publicly stating in a leading medical journal that vegetarians and 
anti-vivisectionists were lunatics who deserved to be locked up. 

During the Great War, Oldfield (a pacifist, of course) temporarily 
abandoned his hospitals to command a casualty clearing station, a ser- 
vice for which he was promoted Lieutenant Colonel and mentioned in 
dispatches.°* He was said never to have had a day’s illness, but was inva- 
lided out of the army in 1918 after being thrown from his horse.® He 
then purchased Margaret Manor near Sittingbourne, which he set up as 
a fruitarian colony with cottages for adults and communal accommoda- 
tion for children. According to the advertising, girls were taught frui- 
tarian cookery, and boys, farming, but the children sent there from the 
slums were left largely unsupervised to roam, and sometimes get lost, in 
the surrounding countryside.”° There was little use of medicines: ‘epi- 
leptics’ and ‘mental cases’ were the commonest types of patients treated 
there, and those with infectious diseases were banned. Oldfield did, 
however, take up obstetrics with some success, and acquired an orchard 
by the characteristically shrewd strategy of inviting all new parents 
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to pay for the planting of a commemorative tree.”! On Sundays, he 
would attend divine service in the Manor's private chapel, where Sister 
Francesca, the mother of his illegitimate daughter, played the organ.”? 
In the three years from 1920, Margaret Manor received just £190 in 
subscriptions, most of which were spent on postage stamps for further 
charity appeals, but it now had enough long-term residents, who paid 
up to three guineas a week, to enable Oldfield to close his other estab- 
lishments and concentrate on running the Manor as a new age retreat.”° 

The OGA attracted fewer members after the First World War, and 
survived on legacies as ageing spiritualists and animal-loving wid- 
ows died off—in 1927, for example, Edith Annie Douglas-Hamilton 
(1871-1927) left £25,000 to the Theosophical Society, £10,000 to anti- 
vivisection and £5000 to the OGA.” By this time, Margaret Manor 
was far from being the only option for people who wished to pursue 
a more natural lifestyle. Popular outdoor organizations such as the 
Scout Movement, the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry, and the Kibbo Kift 
(archaic Cheshire dialect for ‘proof of great strength’) all encouraged 
their members to spend time living in, learning about, and respecting 
nature. Though this fondness for outdoor pursuits, folkloric traditions 
and clean living seemed (and sometimes was) the epitome of pastoral 
innocence, it was not a great step from respecting nature to worshipping 
it (the rituals of Woodcraft Chivalry and Kibbo Kift influenced those 
of modern Wicca), or from escaping from capitalist society to rebelling 
against it. 

In 1932, the Kibbo Kift allied itself with the Social Credit movement, 
a scheme for redistributing wealth, whose founder Major C.H. Douglas 
(1879-1952) blamed Britains economic problems on ‘international Jewry’ 
and hoped to solve them by paying the British poor for not working. The 
result was the Green Shirt Movement for Social Credit, an anti-capitalist, 
anti-government and anti-Semitic group whose aggressive greenness for- 
tunately went no further than minor acts of civil disobedience such as 
throwing green-painted bricks through government windows.” Had 
things gone their way, they might have started a radical back-to-nature 
movement in Britain, but no right wing, or green, party ever came close 
to power. The only European regime officially to endorse natural living, 
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promote spiritual harmony with nature, and ban vivisection, was National 
Socialist Germany.”° 

For British fascists, hoping to bring in an age of national prosper- 
ity by breaking the power of ‘international financiers’ (for which, read 
‘Jews’), a ‘natural’ mode of living was that which corresponded to their 
own ideology. Even their promise that a natural lifestyle would improve 
physical and mental health had a dark side, which was that a multitude 
of problems afflicting the British people, from cancer to criminality, and 
idiocy to unemployment, could be blamed on malign, and implicitly 
unnatural, influences such as meat eating, alcohol drinking, and moral 
and physical degeneracy.” In his old age, Oldfield became increasingly 
concerned that fresh air and cruelty-free living would not be enough 
to reverse the problem of human degeneration, which could only be 
confronted by enforcing standards of racial health and purity. In 1944, 
he wrote in Healing and the Conquest of Pain, that ‘...the crossing of a 
negro with a white woman is fraught with many curious genetic prob- 
lems...’, and advocated euthanasia for ‘idiots’.7° 

While interest in back-to-nature living on the part of British fas- 
cists temporarily boosted recruitment, and legacies, to the OGA (one 
Herbert Jones of Liverpool divided his estate between, among others, 
the OGA, the RSPCA, the Vegetarian Society, the Malthusian League, 
and the British Fascisti), it went into terminal decline following the 
death of Beard in 1938. In Britain on the eve of war, the Order’s fas- 
cist links were a humiliating liability, and it decamped to South Africa, 
where it survived until 1959.”? The continuation of the humane move- 
ment in the post-war period will be the subject of chapter seven, but 
we will first consider the successor to Oldfield’s anti-vivisection hospital, 
and the medical profession's response to it. 
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The National Anti-Vivisection 
Hospital, 1902-1935 


What exactly was an anti-vivisection hospital? The question arose at an 
inquest into the death of a child, Mabel Florence Jones, in 1908. She 
had been treated at the National Anti-Vivisection Hospital in Battersea, 
South London, for ‘a clean-cut wound in her head’; a few weeks later, 
she suddenly became ill and was taken to St Bartholomew's Hospital, 
where it was discovered that her skull was fractured. According to the 
house surgeon at St Bart’s, the fracture would have been discovered 
sooner if the child had been ‘properly examined’ at Battersea, but Dr 
Ronald da Costa, the Anti-Vivisection Hospital’s resident medical 
officer, told the court he had examined the child thoroughly and that 
the fracture must have been the result of ‘a subsequent accident’. The 
background to the case suggests parental neglect: the child had been 
dirty when taken to hospital, and at Bart’s the surgeon had found it 
‘extremely difficult to get a history’ from the mother, who first said that 
Mabel had been hit by a pickaxe carelessly thrown over a wall, and then 
that she had ‘knocked her head against the table’. Unfortunately, poor 
record-keeping left the Anti-Vivisection Hospital struggling to defend 
itself. Dr da Costa, a former Indian Army surgeon with 30 years’ expe- 
rience, admitted his hands had been ‘pretty full’, as in addition to the 
hospitals in-patients, he attended out-patients from six-thirty until 
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eleven in the evening, seeing scores of patients who paid four pence 
each. Battersea, the court heard, was one of the poorest suburbs of 
London, and in Henley Street, where the Joneses lived, slum-dwellers 
were ‘huddled together like sheep’.! 

The Coroner tried to clarify the objects of the hospital that was treat- 
ing so many poor South Londoners: ‘I see in your hospital’s annual 
report the words, “No experiments on patients”. What do they mean?’ 
he asked da Costa, who replied: ‘I don’t know. I don’t suppose any hos- 
pital has experiments on patients. We perform every kind of opera- 
tion. The hospitals secretary (chief administrator), G.W.F. Robbins, 
explained that it meant no interventions for the sake of knowledge 
rather than the benefit of patients. To the Coroner’s suggestion that 
this implied other hospitals did experiment, Robbins answered ‘Not 
in the least’. It seemed, however, that local people thought otherwise: 
one of the medical men present had heard that some people were afraid 
to go into hospital in case they were experimented on. The accounts 
of ‘human vivisection’ that sometimes appeared in British newspapers 
referred to therapeutic experiments in European hospitals rather than 
patients being dissected alive in Britain, but they probably stoked fears 
that London’s medical men did not willingly confine their researches to 
animals. The Anti-Vivisection Hospital, by requiring its staff to sign a 
personal pledge not to experiment on animals or humans, was deliber- 
ately presenting itself as a safer alternative to Bart’s and other London 
teaching hospitals where vivisectionists worked. 

Thanks to the indefatigable Stephen Coleridge, everybody thought 
they knew where London's vivisectionists were. In 1901, he had pub- 
lished a list, The Metropolitan Hospitals and Vivisection, with a ‘blood- 
red band’ of ‘fearsome appearance’ against the names of the offending 
hospitals and schools. This caused serious concern to London’s teach- 
ing hospitals, which feared that the ‘stream of charity’ might be diverted 
away from them if donors thought they were paying for vivisection, 
and there ensued a convoluted public argument over how much, if 
any, charitable giving actually found its way into the laboratories of 
vivisectionists. To add insult to financial injury, Coleridge used the 
familiar anti-vivisection argument from the nineteenth century—that 
vivisectionists were, or became, callous and were thus unfit to attend 
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patients—to imply that teaching hospital staff were blasé about using 
their patients for research: the London School of Tropical Medicine's 
boast of ‘an adequate supply of clinical material for purposes of instruc- 
tion’ was a circumlocution, he told his readers, for ‘the prostrate bodies 
of the sick’.4 He knew that money was being raised for a new hospi- 
tal that would promise freedom from experimentation, and to which 
donors would be able to give with the assurance that they were not sup- 
porting animal research. 

Josiah Oldfield’s tiny, shabby, hastily conceived Hospital of St Francis 
(discussed in the previous chapter) was, though ground-breaking, 
scarcely a flagship for the cause, and Coleridge, its chairman, had plans 
to open a larger hospital once the money had been raised to buy suit- 
able premises. St Francis’s had at least shown that it was possible for an 
anti-vivisection hospital to survive without the support of the medi- 
cal establishment. Furthermore, it seemed to have caused them some 
anxiety: the great Sir Henry Burdett had taken the trouble to attack 
Oldfield’s ‘little hospital in the New Kent Road run on the cheap and 
simple plan of giving its patients no meat’, professing to find it ‘some- 
what amusing ... that Mr Coleridge, who poses as an opponent of 
experiments on animals, should be the chairman of a vegetarian hospital 
which exists for the very purpose of trying a very doubtful experiment 
on human beings’. Burdett’s financial acumen and blustering philan- 
thropy were invaluable to the voluntary hospital system, and he was 
chary of anyone or anything that threatened its funding, particularly 
‘[t]hose peculiar people who have chosen to associate themselves with 
the National Anti-Vivisection Society [of which Coleridge was secre- 
tary] and to set themselves in opposition to such great charitable move- 
ments as the [Metropolitan] Hospital Sunday Fund and King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund’.* 

The NAVS had been raising money for a hospital since the 1890s, when 
it set up a charitable trust with Lords Coleridge (1820-1894, Stephen's 
father) and Hatherton (1842—1930), Dr Abiathar Wall (treasurer of the 
London Anti-Vivisection Society), Ernest Bell (1851-1933, later presi- 
dent of the Vegetarian Society and chairman of the NAVS) and the Revd 
Augustus Jackson as trustees. Helped by rich anti-vivisectionists (par- 
ticularly the Dowager Countess of Portsmouth, who replaced Coleridge 
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as a trustee), who donated as an alternative to supporting the ‘vivisect- 
ing’ teaching hospitals such as Barts, Guy’s, the London, Mary’s and St 
Thomas’, the fund grew rapidly.° As usual among anti-vivisectionists, 
there were personality clashes—according to the hospital’s first medi- 
cal director, Dr Alexander Bowie, ‘there were two sections who differed 
about it for a time and the money went into Chancery—but in 1900 they 
agreed to buy, for seven thousand pounds, a large private house, known 
as Lock’s Folly, in Battersea, where, two years later, an out-patient depart- 
ment was opened in the former stables.’ 

In-patients followed in 1903: there were ‘eight beds, three cots, and 
four medical officers, one of whom is also chairman of the hospital’. Its 
prospectus promised ‘No Vivisection in its Schools. No Vivisectors on 
its Staff. No Experiments on Patients’, and listed eleven ‘honorary’ med- 
ical staff who, as in all voluntary hospitals, were consultants who did 
not receive salaries but had the kudos of being associated with a London 
hospital, albeit in this case an obscure one, which supposedly helped 
their private practice. In common with most voluntary hospitals, the 
Anti-Vivisection charged patients a small fee—which might have been 
paid by one of the hospital’s subscribers, an employer, or a provident 
association—but the bulk of the running costs were met by donations. 
South London was notoriously short of hospital beds and the local 
poor, who made up ninety per cent of the new hospital’s patients, had 
few alternatives; nevertheless, Robbins boasted that ‘[t]he special effect 
of our principles upon the sick poor is to attract them to our Hospital 
in which they seem to have complete confidence, as is proved by the 
rapid increase in our work’.? 

In an effort to entice patients, and donors, away from other institu- 
tions, the hospital spent some three hundred pounds a year advertis- 
ing in anti-vivisection periodicals.'° Its annual report described it as 
‘a standing protest against cruel experiments on animals, and a con- 
crete demonstration that these are not necessary for the succour of 
the maimed or the healing of the sick’. Its patients were reassured that 
‘the whole of the medical surgical and administrative staff are pledged 
against vivisection’, that treatments such as Pasteur’s vaccines that were 
prepared using live animals were ‘absolutely shut out’, and that, except 
in an emergency, no operation would be performed without the written 
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consent of the patient, a novel undertaking for the time, though no 
records survive to show whether or not it was adhered to.!! 


The Anti-Vivisection Hospital and 
the King’s Fund 


In 1906, Lord Lichfield (1856-1918) and the surgeon Sir William 
H. Bennett (1852-1931) visited the Hospital on behalf of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund (the King’s Fund). They noted the ‘steadily 
increasing amount of work done’, which showed that ‘this Institution 
supplies a want’, and found it tolerably well equipped, with modern 
electrical fittings, though they thought the medical staff were ‘gentle- 
men who are hardly of the status of those who usually occupy posi- 
tions on the staffs of Hospitals of repute in London’. They submitted a 
detailed report to the Fund, but the outcome was apparently a foregone 
conclusion, and the Fund ruled that further visits would be ‘a thankless 
task, which can be productive of no good’, since, ‘the anti-vivisection 
basis upon which the Institution is founded is in itself considered a suf- 
ficient reason for withholding help’.!? 

The King’s Fund was one of three funds that distributed public dona- 
tions to London’s voluntary hospitals, the others being the Sunday and 
Saturday Funds, which administered church and workplace collections, 
respectively.! The King’s Fund was the largest of the three, controlling 
an £140,000 annual distribution, which gave it great influence over prac- 
tices and standards. It refused to tell the Anti-Vivisection Hospital why it 
had refused it a grant, but Sydney Holland (1855-1931), an outstanding 
fundraiser, founder of the Research Defence Society (see Chap. 6), and 
chairman of the London Hospital (one of the King’s Fund’s biggest ben- 
eficiaries), was more forthcoming. At a charity dinner in 1908, he called 
the Anti-Vivisection ‘a miserable hospital, miserably built and miserably 
equipped’ (perhaps not the soundest of reasons for not giving it money), 
and he later told Robbins that both the King’s Fund and the Sunday 
Fund were refusing to help because it was unfit, as a building, to be a 
hospital.!4 This was wrong both in fact—the hospital continued in the 
same premises until 1972—and as an explanation for the King’s Fund’s 
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decision, and it appears that Holland, whose hospital had been among 
those accused of using charitable donations to pay for experiments on 
animals, was attempting to discourage him from seeking funds in future. 

The Anti-Vivisection Hospital’s continued existence was, as it was 
intended to be, an irritation to the funds and the hospitals they sup- 
ported: at the Sunday Fund’s annual meeting in the Mansion House 
(the official residence of the Lord Mayor of London) the self-congratula- 
tory speeches were interrupted by the Revd Lionel Lewis (1867—1953), 
Vicar of St Mark’s Whitechapel, complaining, not for the first time, that 
the Anti-Vivisection had not received a grant. When the former Lord 
Mayor Sir John Bell (1843-1924), a wealthy brewer, responded that he 
would not bandy words with someone whose church had only contrib- 
uted 3s 6d the Fund, the vicar replied, “Yes, my parish is a poor one’.!° 
This vignette shows something of the patrician distain for anti-vivisec- 
tionists among the philanthropists of the City of London, whose livery- 
men controlled much of the capital’s charity. 

The conservative Medical Times defended the Anti-Vivisection, which 
it described as ‘a small hospital for the treatment of the indigent sick’, 
against Holland’s criticisms, on the grounds that ‘Patients are not bound 
to go to the hospital...’, and noted that ‘[t]here are lots of hospitals in 
London doing excellent work which are ‘miserably equipped’, adding, 
‘we are unable to understand why such a dead set has been made against 
the hospital. Enormous influence is being brought to bear to crush this 
modest attempt ... with such success that the Distribution Committees 
of the great Hospital Funds in London have been induced to refuse ... 
funds’. The Medical Times proposed that, as with the Homoeopathic and 
Temperance hospitals, the experiment should be allowed to proceed, the 
result being determined by whether the hospital proved viable or not.!° 

The management of the Anti-Vivisection Hospital seemed genu- 
inely unable to understand why the funds had refused them support, 
and continued to solicit inspections in the hope of getting the decision 
reversed. In the 1890s, when the hospital was being planned, it would 
have been reasonable to have anticipated that the Prince of Wales's Fund 
(as the King’s Fund then was), instituted to commemorate the jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, would be sympathetic towards anti-vivisection; indeed, 
had the hospital opened during Victorias lifetime, she may well have 
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become its patron. Unfortunately, neither the future Edward VII nor 
the future George V, who as Princes of Wales chaired the King’s fund, 
shared Victoria’s anti-vivisection principles, and the medical men who 
made up the Fund’s committee all sympathised with vivisection even 
if they did not, like its chairman Lord Lister (1827-1927), practise it 
themselves. 17 

At a public meeting to discuss the Hospital’s funding, Stephen 
Coleridge, an agreeable man in private life, was characteristically forth- 
right: ‘these great funds had got into the hands of persons who delib- 
erately disposed of them to forward the views they personally held’.'® 
However, since the Anti-Vivisection Hospital had initially been put 
up as an alternative to supporting the funds, to allow anti-vivisection 
donors who wanted to give to a hospital to do so directly without ‘sac- 
rificing their consciences’, its trying to claim from the funds as well 
looked like an attempt to have one’s cake and eat it, and it is not sur- 
prising that the funds were indignant.'? 

The funds were, however, supposed to be impartial, and could not 
risk openly stating they were on the side of vivisection, so the Sunday 
Fund disingenuously said they had refused the Anti-Vivisection a grant 
because ‘the best treatment known’ (presumably antisera) was not given 
and the “Governing Body dictates the forms of treatment to be used 
by its medical stafP.2° However, the latter was true of most of the vol- 
untary hospitals supported by the fund, including the Homoeopathic 
and Temperance, and the National Anti-Vivisection actually had more 
medical board members than most, three doctors and a dentist in 1910, 
though these were all committed anti-vivisectionists like Lizzy Lind 
af Hageby (1878-1963), founder of the Animal Defence and Anti- 
Vivisection Society (ADAVS), whose infiltration of the laboratories at 
University College London in 1903 had paved the way for the noto- 
rious Brown Dog affair. The prominence of women in anti-vivisection 
circles meant that they too were well represented (five out of eighteen) 
on the hospital’s board.*! 

The Hospital informed the Sunday Fund that its rules banning vivi- 
section and treatments derived from it were no different ‘to those which 
in a Homoeopathic Hospital prevent the appointment of Allopaths, 
and in a Temperance Hospital the appointment of alcohol drinkers, and 
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which prohibit any alcoholic treatment’.2” The Sunday Fund, however, 
said the difference was that patients understood what a homoeopathic 
hospital was, but not an anti-vivisection one,” to which the Hospital’s 
committee replied: ‘the poorer class in Battersea, who appreciate our 
Hospital ... well understand its title. Possibly the statue of the dog 
erected there conduces to this knowledge’.”4 

The reference was to an episode that the people of Battersea would 
have found hard to ignore: the Brown Dog affair (1907-1909), an anti- 
vivisection cause célébre that prompted rioting on the streets as medical 
students attempted to demolish Battersea Council’s provocative—the 
British Medical Association thought libellous—bronze statue of a ter- 
rier allegedly ‘done to death’ in the laboratories of University College. 
Battersea’s menfolk came out in force to defend the dog and ‘guard’ the 
hospital; one perhaps rather fanciful account of the riots has them for- 
cibly preventing an injured medical student—whose objection to the 
hospital had conveniently evaporated when he needed its help—from 
passing through its doors.” These ‘town against gown’ fights were 
clearly about more than just vivisection: they channelled the ‘pent-up 
hatred felt by certain classes towards medical science and medical men’, 
who, ‘brutalised by vivisection, would not hesitate to experiment on the 
poor. The students’ reaction to hearing that their efforts to learn their 
trade were brutalising them was, with presumably unintended irony, to 
start a riot.” Whatever the rights and wrongs of the disturbances, the 
Sunday Fund’s claim that potential patients did not know about anti- 
vivisection was incredible; Battersea people would have seen and heard 
the riots, they were widely reported in London’s papers, and the dog’s 
statue close by the hospital served as a constant reminder. 


Sentiment and Science 


Some commentators have seen the Brown Dog affair as damaging to 
anti-vivisection because it overtly politicised it. By defending the dog, 
Battersea’s poor were fighting for more than their right not to be experi- 
mented on without their consent; they were using the fate of the dog 
as a symbol for the exploitation of working class men and women in 
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ways that had nothing to do with vivisection.” Medical students were a 
particular target of the workers’ animosity because they represented the 
sort of unsympathetic middle class parvenus who, unlike the aristocracy, 
could not be relied upon to treat those who came under their authority 
with any decency. The students’ behaviour, which was tolerated, or even 
encouraged, by their professors, only reinforced these concerns: row- 
dyism in defence of science suggested that doctors who insisted upon 
experimenting on animals were indeed uncaring. One anti-vivisectionist 
who was present at a meeting disrupted by students shouting and break- 
ing up the furniture wrote to the King’s Fund: ‘the disgraceful scene at 
Caxton Hall made by the medical students fills one with the utmost 
contempt and loathing for these cowardly “butchers” ... if these crea- 
tures are our coming medical men, then I say—God help their unfor- 
tunate patients!’® ‘Butchers’ was a common slur against unpopular 
medics, since butchers were proverbial for their lack of compassion (and 
thus reputedly banned from serving on juries), and to compare medics 
to them, as Lind af Hageby did in The Shambles of Science, was to deny 
medicine its claim to moral and ethical superiority. 

The riots show that the medical exponents of vivisection were indif- 
ferent to public expectations that they ought to approach their work 
with compassion, and failed to take seriously concerns that there was 
a slippery slope from vivisection to experiments on patients. In their 
crudest form, these concerns were, indeed, no more than fantasies fed 
by popular fiction, in which mad surgeons with ‘elastic’ consciences, 
their appetites for cruelty ‘whetted’ by experimenting on animals, easily 
overcame their ‘natural prejudice against inflicting suffering’ and took to 
vivisecting humans.?? However, not only impressionable folk who took 
such tales literally (they are reminiscent of the mid-nineteenth century 
tales of paupers dissected and made into ‘anatomy pie’) would have felt 
safer in the Anti-Vivisection Hospital, but also those who thought that 
medics prepared to sign an anti-cruelty pledge would probably treat 
their patients more sympathetically than most. 

To be anti-vivisection was to reject the cold, rational, science on 
which the teaching hospitals based their reputation for excellence, and 
be guided by emotion: Lind af Hageby claimed she converted to the 
cause after the look of suffering on the face of a laboratory dog went, 
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as she put it, ‘straight to my heart’. Medical men (and they were always 
men) complained about womanish emotionality (the American medical 
profession accused anti-vivisectionists of being literally mad with a men- 
tal condition called ‘zoophil-psychosis’°) but potential patients seem to 
have agreed with the National Anti-Vivisection Society that for a doctor 
to be called sentimental was an accolade.’ 

To sign the pledge made, after all, no practical difference to animals— 
only a tiny minority of medical practitioners ever conducted laboratory 
experiments, and no busy district hospital had time for them—its pur- 
pose was to affirm the commitment of the Hospital’s staff to compas- 
sionate medicine, and it would have reassured not just patients with 
strong views on animal experimentation, but also those concerned that 
charitable hospitals were no longer the benevolent institutions they had 
once been, but testing-grounds, run for the convenience of an increas- 
ingly powerful and self-interested medical profession.*” 

Even though it helped attract patients, for a doctor to sign the anti- 
vivisection pledge was professionally hazardous: an act of public dissent 
from the dogmas of the metropolitan medical élite that marked one out 
as a medical protestant. It was rumoured that ‘no one with pronounced 
anti-vivisectional principles would be elected to the Medical Staff of the 
larger London Hospitals’, and ‘[t]he retention of his appointment by 
anyone opposing vivisectional teaching would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible and his promotion unlikely’.*° In view of this, it seems that some, 
perhaps most, medics who had qualms about vivisection did not voice 
them. As Walter Hadwen (1854-1932), a Gloucester GP who took 
over from Cobbe as president of the British Union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection (BUAV), told an audience of anti-vivisectionists in 1907, 
anyone prepared to made a stand ‘had to learn what it meant to be het- 
erodox’,*4 and not all had the courage of their convictions: one anti- 
vivisection doctor described how ‘A young Doctor told a lady that he 
hated Vivisection, but did not dare express it, or he would have been 
hooted out of the Profession’ .*° 

The British Medical Association, the doctors’ trade union, treated 
anti-vivisectionists as enemies of the profession and smugly observed 
each year in its journal that the Anti-Vivisection Hospital had once 
more received nothing from the funds. As the size of each hospital's 
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grant was roughly proportionate to the number of patients seen and 
the cost of any new buildings, it served as an indicator of a hospital's 
achievements, so the persistent withholding of an award might embar- 
rass a hospital even if it did not bother it financially. In 1908, the 
Anti-Vivisection received a one-off payment of £440 from the Sunday 
Fund, given, according to Burdett, in the hope that ‘the [hospital] 
authorities would mend their ways, purge their methods, and, in fact, 
fall into line...’ It also gave him another opportunity to state in his 
journal that it was ‘pretentious humbug’ to employ modern methods 
that had been developed from experiments on animals and then boast 
of an anti-vivisection commitment, in response to which, Robbins chal- 
lenged him to name a treatment whose development had depended on 
vivisection, an invitation to an argument that, though popular over the 
years with both pro- and anti-vivisectionists, was always unproduc- 
tive, since even if it were agreed that a particular medical advance had 
resulted from vivisection (which it never was), it was practically impos- 
sible to prove that it could only have been made in this way and not by 
some other means.*° Burdett also repeated the accusation he had pre- 
viously made about the Hospital of St Francis, that ‘No experiments 
on hospital patients’ was nonsense since ‘the whole hospital is an 
experiment’, though he seemed disinclined to wait, as the Medical Times 
had suggested, for its outcome. 

The King’s Fund’s concern that ‘anti-vivisection propaganda’ would 
lead to a drop in their income appears to have been justified: one irate 
correspondent cited ‘the devilish abomination called vivisection’ as the 
reason that ‘[mly sister and I, together with several of our friends, there- 
fore, do not intend to give one farthing to any other hospital; all the 
money we can spare we will send to the Battersea Hospital’, adding, [w]e 
also believe that where hospitals practise vivisection upon helpless animals 
they, naturally, will not stop there, it is not reasonable to expect them to 
do so’.?” In 1907, the Fund’s committee, with the Prince of Wales in the 
chair, had discussed the problem and agreed ‘that [the Anti-Vivisection] 
Hospital should not be visited in future in consequence of its work being 
based on considerations which are not exclusively directed to the welfare 
of the patients’, and that this decision should be kept secret because ‘if 
communicated to the hospital it would at once involve a discussion’.** 
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Their aversion from discussion suggests a lack of confidence in their 
ability to convince the public that an anti-vivisection hospital was not in 
the interest of patients. The statistics routinely returned by voluntary hos- 
pitals showed the Anti-Vivisection performing at least as well as its peers, 
with growing patient numbers and a low death rate, but, significantly, 
neither side showed any interest in comparing the results of cruelty- 
free versus conventional treatment (for example the Pasteur treatment 
of rabies versus vapour baths), which indicates that the dispute was not 
clinical but ideological: were patients best served by animal research to 
produce better treatments, or by making medicine more compassionate? 

Burdett warned the King’s Fund that anti-vivisectionists ‘are difficult 
people to tackle, because they always evade the point’, though he did 
not say, and there was no consensus on, what the point actually was.*? 
For experimentalists, what mattered most was that vivisection produced 
results, and they cited the work of Harvey, Pasteur and other medi- 
cal celebrities to support their case. However, since the outcome of an 
experiment could not be known in advance, present-day researchers 
had to rely on anticipated benefits (and what scientist did not antici- 
pate great discoveries?) to justify their continuing use of animals. While 
some hard-line anti-vivisectionists refused to admit that vivisection had 
ever led to any useful discovery in human medicine, most accepted that 
important information had been gained from it in the past, and took 
the Anti-Vivisection Hospital’s pragmatic line that all existing treat- 
ments developed through vivisection might still be used, but that no 
more animals ought to suffer for medicine. 

It still took determination, and perhaps a dose of hypocrisy, to take 
the moral high ground and say of treatments, such as antisera, that 
were prepared using live animals: ‘I had rather die a hundred deaths 
than blacken my soul by consenting that such deeds should be done 
for my benefit’.2° If, however, sick anti-vivisectionists lacked the cour- 
age of their convictions and accepted antiserum, this did not, as their 
opponents liked to argue, nullify their position: as the liberal politician 
Sir Robert Reid (1846—1923) wrote when asked whether he would per- 
mit vivisection to save his own family: ‘to save them, we might set fire 
to the nearest cathedral, though we knew it was wrong. Under strong 
emotion, good men do bad things’.4! 
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For anti-vivisectionists, it was, however, better to give into strong 
emotion than disdain it. The ‘forcible suppression of natural feelings 
of compassion’ that vivisection required was ‘a ruinous price to pay 
for knowledge’; ruinous both to the vivisector and to society, since the 
example of inhumanity was quickly spread. The consequences were par- 
ticularly hazardous for medical men, since if their sense of compassion 
were allowed to atrophy they might become as callous to the suffering of 
patients as they were to that of dogs in the laboratory.** Vivisectionists, 
however, argued that it was they, by forcing themselves to do unpleas- 
ant but necessary experiments, who were truly ‘on the side of human- 
ity’, while anti-vivisectionists selfishly spared their own feelings. The 
crux of the matter was whether compassion and sympathy were more 
important attributes for a doctor than detachment and self-control. It 
was axiomatic that doctors should be caring and compassionate, but self- 
discipline and fortitude—for example, the ‘cool’ hand of the surgeon and 
the persistence of the anatomist during unpleasant dissections—were 
also essential qualities.44 Were doctors and their patients forced to choose 
between sentimentality and science, or was the dichotomy a false one? 

Defenders of animal research muddied the waters by pointing out that 
many anti-vivisectionists seemed indifferent to non-scientific exploitation 
of animals, such as meat-eating, hunting, and fur-wearing.*° The British 
Medical Association, for example, had berated the Welsh landowner 
Lord Llangattock, a prominent anti-vivisectionist and vice-president of 
the Hospital of St Francis, for allowing shooting on his estate.4° Though 
the BMA was mistaken in this case, there were other anti-vivisectionists 
who hunted and/or wore fur. In view of these apparent double stand- 
ards, experimentalists complained that anti-vivisectionists only affected 
to sympathise with animals, while their true agenda was anti-science and 
anti-progress.4” Though this was not entirely true—Oldfield, for exam- 
ple, seems to have been genuinely upset by the suffering he witnessed in 
slaughterhouses—the New Age movement certainly did aim to reverse 
the materialistic direction in which science was being taken, and anti- 
vivisection was an important strategy for doing so. Vivisection too had a 
socio-political agenda: the controversial nineteenth-century public vivi- 
section displays had been a ‘protest on behalf of the independence of sci- 
ence as against interference by clerics and moralists’,“* and formed part 
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of a ‘successful struggle by doctors to free themselves and the practice of 
medicine from older moral and religious concepts and constraints’.“? 
This separation of science from faith and morality proved highly con- 
troversial. In The Perfect Way, or, The Finding of Christ (1882), Anna 
Kingsford and Edward Maitland (1824-1897) wrote of a ‘falsely so- 
called’ science that concentrated on superficial forms while ignoring 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual essence of things.*° To Kingsford, 
vivisection’s brutal materialism was a ‘pseudo-scientific inquisition’,”! 
and vivisectionists, ‘black magicians, whose spreading of amoral- 
ity would ‘work havoc’ with human souls. The vivisection controversy 
thus became the new battleground for two divergent views of science, 
whose proponents had been in conflict since the bodysnatching scandals 
a century earlier: must science be subservient to the moral codes that 
governed other human activities, or did its flourishing justify, or even 


require, setting the old morality aside?>? 


Rallying to the Cause 


When the Anti-Vivisection Hospital was incorporated (registered as 
a business) in 1910, it took a motto that expressed its wider purpose: 
Delenda est Crudelitas—‘Cruelty Must Be Destroyed’.?> In its early 
years, the hospital sent representatives to anti-vivisection congresses, 
but the secretary became concerned that this might give the misleading 
impression they were anti-research. After some of his staff participated 
in the 1911 BUAV March against vivisection, Robbins went so far as to 
write to the anti-vivisection journals and popular press to explain that 
the hospital, which now had twenty-eight beds—twelve medical and 
sixteen surgical—did not oppose ‘legitimate and beneficent forms of 
laboratory research unconnected with Vivisection such as microscopi- 
cal investigation of pathological specimens and bacteriological exami- 
nations necessary to the interests of medical progress’.°4 In the same 
year, a new twelve-bedded ‘cancer research department’, furnished with 
the latest electric ‘light and colour bath’, was opened under the direc- 
tion of Dr Robert Bell (1845—-1926).°> The hospital board was fond 
of buying such novel pieces of apparatus, probably to show that they 
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were engaging with the latest developments: the out-patient department 
boasted ‘the Buisson Institute for hydrophobia’, but no cases of this rare 
condition ever turned up, and when the inspectors called they found 
the cupboard in which the Buisson vapour bath was located full of rub- 
bish.*° 

The hospitals death rates were ‘exceedingly low—4.2% compared 
with the London Hospital’s 9.5%—though Robbins prudently told 
the King’s Fund this was not ‘a statistic which we would wish to press 
or labour’, presumably because the nature and complexity of the 
procedures performed in different hospitals would have to have been 
taken into account.°’ There were a few inquests at which the hospital 
was censured for poor practice, though it is unclear whether mistakes 
were more common there or whether its anti-vivisection policy earned 
it closer scrutiny. Following the death, in 1910, of a woman brought 
in after an illegal abortion, Dr da Costa was forced to admit in court 
that they were still not keeping any records, though the jury found the 
hospital blameless of her death.*® 

Sloppy record keeping and other failings suggest that capable jun- 
ior staff were hard to obtain, probably because many were unwilling to 
compromise their careers by linking themselves with anti-vivisection. 
The resident medical officer was often the only doctor in the hospi- 
tal, and struggled to cope with its demands: on 4 July 1911, Dr James 
Hamilton Stuart left the hospital after luncheon, saying he would be 
back in half an hour, and returned a month later in ‘a deplorable condi- 
tion having been in the East End’. The penniless medic was given break- 
fast and told to collect his things.°? Standards among non-medical staff 
also left something to be desired: the hospital trained its own nurses 
and was justifiably proud when they passed their examinations, but 
once qualified they were often left unsupervised, and their work could 
be ‘casual’, as was that of the dispenser, who was found to be using an 
‘extraordinarily large amount of Cocaine’.°° 

Despite such lapses, Battersea’s ‘working men and women’ val- 
ued their hospital and organized dances, concerts and boxing tourna- 
ments to pay for it, with pro- and anti-vivisectionists working together 
for ‘so worthy a cause in helping the very poor’.°! In spite of its ear- 
lier resolution, the King’s Fund did send more visitors, who noted 
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that patients were being treated according to the latest principles, and 
that no attempt was being made to exclude treatments developed by 
experiments on animals, but they still refused to make a grant, explain- 
ing in an internal memo that: “The Distribution Committee decided 
not to give the arguments—which were that the principles restrictions 
at the Temperance and Homoeopathic hospitals are adopted because 
they are believed to be in the interests of the patients: those at the 
Antivivisection Hospital in the interests of the animals’.°? The anti- 
vivisectionists response, had they seen the memo, would presumably 
have been that the principle of humanity was in the interests of patients. 
What the patients themselves thought would have depended on their 
views on vivisection, but it seems unlikely the average person would 
have considered a ban on animal experiments as a restriction, or else 
why would teaching hospitals have tried to conceal the presence of vivi- 
sectionists in their schools? 

Whatever one thought of its principles, the Anti-Vivisection Hospital 
took them seriously: in 1912 an extraordinary meeting was convened 
to discuss why the resident medical officer, Dr Maurice Beddow Bayly 
(who by the time of his death in 1962 would be one of Britain’s lead- 
ing medical anti-vivisectionists), had performed a major operation for 
breast cancer on a terminally ill patient who had shortly afterwards suc- 
cumbed to surgical shock. There was no suggestion that the patient, 
who was unconscious throughout, had suffered, and her family did 
not make a complaint, but Bayly admitted he had not operated for 
the patient’s benefit, but because he had been ‘anxious to perform the 
operation’: in other words, he had practiced on a dying woman. This 
was the kind of ‘experiment’ that led patients to lose confidence in 
hospitals, and Bayly, whose conduct had been otherwise excellent, was 
severely reprimanded for failing to meet the hospital’s standards, and 
left shortly afterwards.© In 1926, a nurse was dismissed for ‘callous and 
brutal’ treatment of patients, and a visiting doctor was not allowed to 
demonstrate an Abram’s machine because he refused to sign the anti- 
vivisection pledge; later, a would-be honorary surgeon who tried to 
water down the pledge by inserting the word ‘unnecessary’ into the 
clause about not inflicting pain was not appointed, and a doctor who 
gave antisera to two patients was asked to resign.°4 Though the hospital 
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was not anti-vaccinationist in the wider sense, vaccines and antisera pre- 
pared from live animals were specifically banned under its regulations. 

The hospital’s supporters argued that it was the funds’ boycott, rather 
than hospital’s principles, that was harming patients. In 1914, Mary 
Culme-Seymour (1871-1944) wrote to the King’s Fund: ‘It can hardly 
be right that solely on account of the question for or against vivisec- 
tion, the poor of a populous district should be left without the aid of a 
Hospital’. Fortunately, the hospital had sufficient income from lega- 
cies and donations to remain solvent and even to expand, leaving the 
King’s Fund’s obdurate refusal to contribute looking increasingly inef- 
fectual. In 1922, Richard Morris (1859-1956), the MP for Battersea 
North, called at the Fund’s headquarters to ask why they would not 
assist an institution that was ‘doing the work of a general hospital’: were 
they, he asked, ‘prejudiced by the views of orthodox medical men on the 
fund’?°° That year, the hospital applied to the Fund once again, and was 
again refused. 

It was typical of an anti-vivisection charity that many different kinds 
of people supported its work.°” The hospital’s chairmen came from var- 
ied professional and political backgrounds, and included the libertarian 
economist Joseph Hiam Levy (1838-1913, chairman until 1905), John 
Prince Fallowes, Rector of Heene (d. 1941, chairman 1905-1911), the 
Liberal politician Sir George William Kekewich (1841-1921, chair- 
man 1911-1914), hereditary peer Lord Tenterden (1865—1939, chair- 
man 1914-1926), solicitor Alderman Robert Tweedy Smith (d. 1948, 
chairman 1926-1927), insurance broker S.C. Turner (chairman 1927— 
1928) and MP, novelist, theologian and sometime fascist Lord Ernest 
Hamilton (1858—1939, chairman 1928-1935). 

From the beginning, the hospital enjoyed good relations with local 
trades unions: they thought it was doing ‘good work in Battersea’ and 
its committee was ‘indebted’ to them for helping to raise funds, repay- 
ing their support by insisting that hospital contracts went to local firms 
who paid their men the higher, union-approved wages.°* There were 
also strong links with the Progressive Party borough council, which were 
cemented during the Brown Dog affair, when anti-vivisectionists found 
common cause with working-class activists. Most of the hospital’s funds 
came, however, from a few wealthy benefactors, notably, in its early 
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years, Lady Portsmouth, whose death in 1906 deprived it of its most 
generous supporter.” Between 1900 and 1914, twenty-four individu- 
als gave over £100 each, including £600 from Viscount Harberton and 
£500 each from Countess de Noailles and Maynard Geraldine Wolfe. In 
comparison to this, local street collections and donations from groups 
with anti-vivisection sympathies, such as the Ancient Order of Druids, 
brought comparatively little into the hospital’s funds, though they 
helped maintain good relations with the community.’° 

The stereotype of the anti-vivisection donor as a wealthy widow with 
animals for company was not without foundation: more than two-thirds 
of the hospital’s governors were women, and at one point the hospital 
planned a charity appeal to ten thousand widows.’! The preponderance 
of female supporters led to its becoming known as a women’s hospital, 
despite a lack of female doctors, which led to a costly misunderstanding 
over the will of a Miss Constance Edith Guerrier of Boulogne, who died 
in 1926 leaving her entire estate to ‘the Women’s Hospital, Battersea’. 
Her executors wrote to the “Women’s Hospital’ but as there was no hospi- 
tal of that name, the letter was delivered to the borough council (now no 
longer under radical control), which claimed the legacy for its maternity 
hospital, though this had not existed when the will was written in 1919. 
The South London Hospital for Women, which was not in the borough 
of Battersea, then took legal proceedings against the council and won, 
which alerted the Anti-Vivisection Hospital’s Chairman Lord Tenterden, 
who put in his own claim for the money. Though it emerged during the 
proceedings that Guerrier, a woman of strong anti-vivisection views, had 
written to the South London Hospital for Women asking ‘if they car- 
ried on the Hospital on Anti-Vivisection principles’, and had been told 
they did not, the court ruled that this was the institution to which she 
had intended to bequeath her fortune, thus depriving the National Anti- 
Vivisection of £37,000.” 

In 1922, an inspection of the hospital, which by then was claim- 
ing to have fifty-two beds, found only nine beds and two cots occu- 
pied: one male ward, one female ward and the children’s ward had been 
closed since the war, along with the private beds in the cancer wing. 
A new out-patients building, completed in 1915 at a cost of £15,000, 
remained empty for want of equipment, and the old one was looking 
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run down and antiquated; a faded card on the wall still proclaimed 
“RABIES SCARE BUISSON BATH TREATMENT’, but the bath had 
never been used and its gas pipe was not even connected to the mains.’ 

The post-war period was difficult for many voluntary hospitals as 
there was less money available for charitable giving, and the Anti- 
Vivisection also suffered from declining interest in its cause. The anti- 
vivisectionists ageing demographic was, however, a rich source of 
legacies, which, typically for a voluntary hospital, were not always listed 
in its accounts, or even in the minute books. A bequest of £7361 in 
1921 wiped off the debt under which the hospital had been labouring 
since the war, allowing the committee to begin a large building pro- 
gramme to accommodate the ‘ever-increasing applications for admis- 
sion, and to renovate, redecorate and reequip it ‘with every essential 
modern appliance’ until it had been ‘made as perfect as possible’.”4 1929 
brought a further windfall of over £38,000 in the form of three large 
bequests.”° 


Crisis and Compromise 


In the 1920s, the hospital was treating over four hundred in-patients 
and forty thousand out-patients a year, but its reputation was dam- 
aged by a dispute that began in 1927 when a former honorary surgeon, 
J.E Peart, author of ‘Foreign bodies in the rectum’, made a number 
of complaints. The hospital’s ban on antisera was well known, and 
Peart claimed that one of his patients had died of tetanus as a result. 
Furthermore, he told the King’s Fund, the hospital ‘more than discour- 
aged’ the use of vaccines, two patients had died after straightforward 
operations owing to the use of infected cat-gut, and ‘there were two 
unqualified persons on the Staff’.’° In addition, he sent letters, accus- 
ing ‘the women members of the board of management’ of interfering 
with medical affairs, to the Lancet and British Medical Journal, which 
printed detrimental reports. In reply, the hospital maintained that Peart 
had been aware of an arrangement for giving antiserum—by sending 
patients who asked for it to other hospitals—since 1922. 
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There are reasons to be sceptical about Peart’s allegations. He had 
been in bad odour with the hospital since 1924, when the ‘large fees’ he 
was charging private patients were brought to the attention of its com- 
mittee.’” The hospital minutes state he was dismissed after an argument 
with the matron, though he claimed it was ‘because I endeavoured to 
get the Board of Management to make reforms which the entire quali- 
fied Honorary Staff considered necessary’.’® His claim that the hospi- 
tal was anti-vaccination is not substantiated by any other sources, the 
board’s interference with clinicians does not seem to have been greater 
than at other hospitals, and deaths due to infected cat-gut were more 
likely the result of poor surgical technique than hospital policy. Peart 
apparently wanted to cause as much damage as possible: he was directed 
by the King’s Fund to stop the hospital receiving ambulance cases, and 
so decrease its patient numbers and prestige, and this he did by writ- 
ing to London County Council, which immediately removed the hos- 
pital from its ambulance list on the grounds that it ‘prohibits the use of 
serums and discourages the use of vaccines’.’? 

In response, the hospital board told the Council ‘that in cases of teta- 
nus and diphtheria and all else medical officers are authorized to take 
all steps necessary for the preservation of life’.°° It is not clear how long 
this compromise had been going on, but it was a damaging admission, 
as the hospital appeared either unsafe or hypocritical, depending on 
whether patients had actually been allowed to have antiserum. Some 
of its supporters, such as the abolitionist BUAV, deplored this conces- 
sion to expediency, and resignations of governors followed. The County 
Council took 4 years to reinstate the hospital on the ambulance list, 
at which time the hospital secretary told the King’s Fund that ‘In the 
opinion and practice of the medical staff there is nothing in our consti- 
tution or Articles of Association which limits them in treating patients 
under their care in any way different from that which they practice in 
other hospitals in which they work. They maintain that sera are not the 
products of Vivisection’.°! This removed any pretence that the hospital’s 
practices were different from the norm, which further alienated its core 
supporters, while making no difference to the King’s Fund’s boycott.8? 

By the early 1930s, the hospital’s financial shortfall had become 
unmanageable. Eight board members resigned, and the sale of £4300 in 
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investments failed to clear its debts.8 Late in 1934, the mortgaged hos- 
pital received an ultimatum from Barclays Bank, and Lord Ernest made 
a desperate appeal to the King’s Fund: ‘My suggestion is that ... you, as 
custodians of the largest British hospital fund, should take the hospital 
over as the Battersea General Hospital, without the objectionable title of 
“Antivivisection”’. He added: ‘Personally I should welcome relief from 
my position as Chairman which is burdensome and which occupies 
much of my time which could be more profitably employed’. The medi- 
cal and nursing staff were, he wrote, ‘second to none’ and the building 
‘modern and up to date in every respect’; it would be a ‘calamity’ for 
Battersea if it ceased to operate.*4 In February 1935, Sir Herbert Lush- 
Wilson (1850-1941) persuaded the Goldsmiths’ Company to give the 
hospital £100 in the expectation that it would soon abandon its anti- 
vivisection charter, though this was ‘not to be mentioned outside the 
Board Room’. Meanwhile, Lord Ernest continued secretly to negotiate 
with the King’s Fund, which accepted that the hospital was ‘geographi- 
cally’ essential.*° 

The Fund agreed to help only if ‘Anti-Vivisection’ were removed from 
the hospital’s title and charter, which required winding up the com- 
pany. Realising that this was the Fund’s goal, Coleridge tried to press 
them into assisting immediately on compassionate grounds, but they 
refused.®° The board tried to change the hospitals name by a simple 
vote but this was blocked by the governors, and would in any case not 
have satisfied the King’s Fund, which complained that ‘the Hospital’s 
practice was not in accordance with its principles’.8” Lord Ernest also 
appealed to various other medical charities, but without success: 


The Battersea General Hospital is the only Anti-Vivisection Hospital 
in the London District and, because of its principles, it is debarred by 
the prejudice of those in authority from participation in King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund, The Metropolitan Hospitals Sunday Fund, the Charitable 
bequests of the City Livery Companies and other distributing bodies who 
generously contribute to the expenses of other London Hospitals. This 
attitude is unreasonable and unjust because the Battersea Hospital serves 
a large and very poor district and, by general consent, serves it admirably. 
... THIS IS PRACTICALLY IN THE NATURE OF AN S.O.S.°8 
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Then, in what was either an egregious act of disloyalty or an inept 
attempt at dissimulation, Lord Ernest told the King’s Fund that the gov- 
ernors ‘consisted mainly of fanatical women’, and the press that ‘[t]he 
“anti-vivisection” part of the name of the hospital is a meaningless term 
pinned to it many years ago, and is a great handicap’.®” As the Lancet 
noted, this was ‘not easily reconciled with the provocative policy for 
which Battersea has stood in the past’.?° 

Once the situation became publicly known, the King’s Fund started 
to receive complaints about its intransigence. As the Fund was entirely 
reliant on public money, it seems strange that they so readily ignored 
public opinion with regard to vivisection, though they may rightly have 
assumed that committed anti-vivisectionists were unlikely to be among 
their most generous supporters: they ignored a letter from Coleridge 
after a check of their records showed he had last made a donation in 
1920. They were certainly aware of the problem, as their postbag 
included letters from exasperated members of the public accusing them 
of using their influence to ‘distort’ clinical practice, of failing to honour 
the memory of Queen Victoria—‘whose utter detestation of Vivisection 
was expressed in perfectly definite terms?!—of ignoring the fact that 
some of their £240,000 annual income must have come from people 
who were ‘suspicious’ of vivisection, and of failing to point out when 
they collected money ‘that the Fund was only for the orthodox’.°? A 
medical charity had never been less popular: H.R. Maynard, the Fund’s 
long-serving secretary, urged its members to refrain from making any 
comment about the Anti-Vivisection Hospital, as they ‘might not realise 
the dangers of talking about it outside’.?? The Mayor of Battersea, a far 
cry from the outspoken radicals of the early part of the century, refused 
to allow a public meeting to discuss the crisis, fearing that local people 
would only use it ‘to ventilate grievances’. 

The hospital’s nurses gave up their holidays to raise money and some 
local people gave their savings; there was talk of a ‘giant’ petition asking 
the Prince of Wales personally to intervene as the Fund’s chairman, and 
Lord Ernest wrote to tell him that ‘all Battersea is in a ferment.’ The 
King’s Fund sent its representatives to meet the Prince at Ascot races, 
and after hearing their reassurances, His Royal Highness ‘fully realised 
that it would have been impossible to go back on the previous decisions 
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of the Council, which are based on logical reasons’.°° There was now 
only one remaining option, and Lord Ernest told the press that ‘If we 
do not change our name we are dead’.*” In an internal memo to the 
King’s Fund’s distribution committee, its Chairman, Edwin Cooper 
Perry (1856-1938), wrote: “Let it die, as it will of inanition if we go 
on saying nothing’. The ambiguous ‘it’ may have referred to the bad 
publicity, but he might just as easily have meant the hospital.?® Cooper 
Perry was knighted later that year, for services to charity. 


The End of the Experiment 


In defeat, Lord Ernest vented his spleen to the press, condemning as 
‘absolutely outrageous’ the ‘fanatical bigotry’ that had ‘killed’ the hos- 
pital. His outburst made good copy: it was a ‘blow for poor people’, he 
said: ‘If this hospital was in one of the smart well-dressed districts of 
London there would be no difficulty at all ... But we are situated in a 
poor district on the wrong side of the river for fashionable sympathy’. 
When the hospital finally closed at the beginning of June, there were 
reports of ‘sad-eyed’ locals watching as ambulances ‘whisked’ the fifty 
remaining patients off to other hospitals. Dr John Robert Lee initiated 
the longwinded process of changing the hospital’s charter, informing the 
high court that in view of the general advance in medical knowledge it 
was no longer possible to run a hospital on anti-vivisection lines. Mr 
Justice Lee (no relation) replied that, while he sympathised with the 
hospital’s original aims, he agreed they were no longer practical.” 

A King’s Fund inspection at the end of 1935 found the reopened 
hospital fit for its purpose and concluded that it had come to grief 
because of overspending.!°° A number of factors, they felt, had con- 
spired to prevent the hospital paying its debts: declining interest in anti- 
vivisection in general, disillusionment with the Hospital’s equivocation 
about the antiserum policy, and higher taxation that left the middle 
classes with less to spare for charitable purposes.'°! In addition, the hos- 
pital’s policy of paying local people fair wages had kept running costs 
high, and the anti-vivisection remit made it hard to recruit junior staff 
and necessitated paying more for those prepared to sign up. 1%? 
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Lord Ernest stepped down as chairman in favour of Sidney Parkes, 
a London builder and sports promoter, who disconcertingly promised 
that his strategy to restore the hospital’s fortunes would be ‘absolutely 
legal’.!°> Five board members resigned within a year of his appoint- 
ment, and though he effected ‘every possible economy—reducing the 
use of X-ray film, requiring attendees at board meetings to pay sixpence 
for tea and cake, and even accepting a legacy of £100 bequeathed to 
the (now non-existent) ‘Anti-Vivisection Hospital’, debts continued to 
grow.!°4 Parkes had personally guaranteed a £6500 bank loan, but there 
seemed no prospect of repaying it and he resigned in January 1936, 
‘anxious to be relieved of this responsibility’, and having discovered 
the hard way that ‘the Hospital had lost a great deal of income through 
abandoning anti-vivisection’.! 

Once its charter had been changed, the hospital’s honorary staff were 
obliged to resign and renew their contracts without the anti-cruelty 
clause. One who did not do so was Alexander Bowie, the hospital’s first 
chairman, who wrote to the board: ‘I remember that we began with one 
little girl patient. But it soon grew till the number was 100. I appointed 
the first house physician, a woman, the first nurse and the first medical 
staff. The hospital was obviously needed, and it has been successful so 
far as the treatment of patients is concerned...’.!°° 


Conclusion 


The National Anti-Vivisection Hospital was a thirty-year experiment 
in putting anti-vivisection principles into practice. It did not directly 
save a single animal from vivisection, but as a standing protest against 
cruelty, it became a flagship of the anti-vivisection cause, providing a 
visible, viable alternative to conventional, ‘vivisecting’ hospitals and 
medical schools. For the first time, philanthropists, women’s rights 
activists, socialists, trade unionists, evangelical Christians and other 
champions of underdogs could help the sick poor without having to 
compromise their opposition to animal experiments. Like the short- 
lived but iconic statue of the Brown Dog nearby, the hospital was a 
rallying point for defenders of humane science, and a provocation to 
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medical orthodoxy. If its efforts to look state-of-the-art by purchasing 
the latest gadgets looked unconvincing, it at least managed to provide 
facilities to match those of most conventional district hospitals. Its 
finances were intentionally kept complex, as like all hospitals depend- 
ent on charity it tried to appear needier than it was, but until the 1930s 
it remained solvent without the help of any of the state-apportioned 
funds that bolstered the rest of the voluntary system. The fact that there 
was enough anti-vivisection money to keep even one hospital going was 
an embarrassment for the medical establishment, and helped convince 
them that anti-vivisection had great public sympathy and almost unlim- 
ited financial support.!°7 

In its early years, the hospital made greater efforts to win South 
Londoners’ hearts than their money: “Give us your help’, read a flyer, 
‘but, above all, give us your sympathy’. Sympathy was an old-fashioned 
virtue, out of step with the medical profession’s push towards dispas- 
sionate science, which anti-vivisectionists tried to block by preach- 
ing the populist message that knowledge won at the cost of cruelty 
was not worth the price paid. Experimentalists dismissed such views 
as sentimentalism or hypocrisy, and tried to shift the focus to what 
science could achieve rather than the character and methods of those 
who achieved it. As the twentieth century progressed, the old ideal of 
the humane, compassionate physician went the way of the honourable 
soldier and the noblesse oblige politician, supplanted by the utilitarian 
pragmatist who sought the best outcome for the greatest number by 
any means necessary. By the 1930s, medical scientists had put their case 
so insistently that it was widely, though perhaps regretfully, accepted 
among most educated Britons that, as the judge who revoked the hos- 
pital’s charter put it, medical advances were no longer possible with- 
out experiments on living animals. An Anti-Vivisection Hospital could 
never show that vivisection yielded no benefits: only that a hospital 
could be run effectively without it, and that there were sufficient consci- 
entious objectors to keep it solvent. 

In theory, nothing could have been fairer than the voluntary hospi- 
tal system: each institution relied on personal philanthropy and received 
nothing from the public purse; each was governed by a committee 
answerable to its subscribers, and staffed by consultants who received no 
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salaries. In practice, however, the interposition of the King’s Fund and 
other semi-official charity administrators between donors and recipients 
led to a system of state-approved patronage. The Fund was what would 
later be called a QUANGO (Quasi-Autonomous Non-Governmental 
Organization), answerable in theory to the Crown but in practice to 
no one outside its own board room (which was the dining room of 
Marlborough House). Burdett had a talent for getting his own way, but 
he had no need to persuade a committee that included the Lord Mayor, 
the Bishop of London, Lords Rothschild and Lister, the Governor 
of the Bank of England, the President of the Royal Society and the 
Presidents of the medical and surgical Royal Colleges to refuse support 
for a hospital that opposed vivisection.!°° The result was that, between 
1897 and 1948, the London (later Royal) Homoeopathic Hospital 
received a total of £70,793, the National Temperance £127,595, and 
the Anti-Vivisection, nothing,'” although of the twelve million pounds 
collected by the fund over that time, thousands must have been given 
by anti-vivisectionists. 

Measured against the criteria used to assess other voluntary hospitals, 
the Anti-Vivisection held its own. In fact, its work as a hospital was per- 
haps too successful, since the board pursued their ambitions for growth 
at the cost of compromising their principles. There was truth in the 
King’s Fund’s allegation that by the late 1920s the hospital’s manage- 
ment were hypocritically preaching what they sometimes failed to prac- 
tice, and it was this moral circumlocution, as much as the boycott by 
the funds, that killed the hospital by alienating its supporters. In 1935, 
the hospital’s board chose to abandon its ideology in order to survive 
as an institution: a betrayal for its staunch anti-vivisection supporters, 
but an act of compassion to the sick poor of Battersea, who had been 
caught up, willingly or otherwise, in an extraordinary and bitterly con- 
tested ideological conflict. Even after the board agreed to abandon anti- 
vivisection, the King’s Fund declined to intervene for the sake of the 
remaining patients, having determined to force the hospital’s closure to 
drive home its point that anti-vivisection was not a viable option. 

Shorn of its anti-vivisection trappings, the revived hospital served the 
people of Battersea until 1972, when it finally succumbed to a National 
Health Service reorganization. It had been unique in the British hospital 
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system in having been set up and run entirely with anti-vivisection 
money, but in later years its origins and ethos were purposefully forgot- 
ten: the British Medical Journal’ obituaries of doctors who had worked 
there in the early days never mentioned the word ‘anti-vivisection’. The 
Hospital’s message, that medicine could be practised with compassion, 
and that some patients preferred this to the cold hand of science, had 
been so radically unsettling that the establishment wanted it silenced— 
perhaps the clearest indication of its importance to the anti-vivisection 
movement. 
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6 


The Research Defence Society: Mobilizing 
the Medical Profession for Materialist 
Science in the Early-Twentieth Century 


At the end of the nineteenth century, medical experimenters were on 
the defensive. Although the 1876 Act had done nothing to reduce 
animal use, and Britain’s physiologists were confident they could ensure 
it was ‘harmlessly administered’ by putting ‘effectual pressure upon 
officials...’,1 it was still more restrictive than the laws of any other 
European nation, and more intrusive than any of them wanted: one 
American observer thought it ‘significantly handicapped the teaching 
(if not the practice) of British physiology’.? Anti-visectionists naturally 
claimed the Act did not go far enough, and used initiatives such as anti- 
vivisection hospitals and pamphlet wars to raise doubts over whether 
experiments on animals were necessary, and fears that they would inevi- 
tably lead on to human experimentation. 

The nineteenth-century medical profession had been able to extract 
some positive publicity from the bitter dispute over vivisection by pre- 
senting it as a difficult and demanding task that required great fortitude 
and commitment to science. Flouting conventional sensibilities had, 
after all, served medics well in the recent past, when body snatching 
scandals had introduced the trope of the ‘mad’ scientist, a heroic fig- 
ure who transgressed moral boundaries not for personal gain but to win 
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valuable knowledge for the benefit of mankind. The public were will- 
ing to be persuaded that the anatomist’s noble ends might justify the 
base and sometimes illegal means used to obtain corpses, though their 
response was strangely ambivalent: angry crowds called for body-snatch- 
ers to be hanged, while anatomy shows became so popular that the 
subject ‘turned to gold’. The furore certainly made it clear to everyone 
that, after the Anatomy Act, doctors enjoyed privileged access to a body 
(of course) of knowledge that was denied to laymen, who had neither 
the opportunity nor the stamina to attend the dissections necessary to 
obtain it. 

In the late-nineteenth century, vivisection assumed a similar func- 
tion, and vivisectionists, like anatomists before them, enjoyed an 
ambiguous reputation as both perpetrators of atrocities and pioneers of 
science. In the twentieth century, however, when vivisection was set up 
as one of the pillars of experimental medicine, it could hardly remain 
the prerogative of a few eccentric, taboo-breaking innovators. It had 
to be normalized within a medical culture that based its intellectual 
and moral authority on the intimate relationship between professional 
knowledge and laboratory experimentation. 

An obvious obstacle to this was the steady growth of anti-vivisection 
organizations, which kept up the pressure on experimenters by publi- 
cally questioning their judgement in using animals to study human 
disease.* According to Tansey, it was the antis persistence that led to the 
setting up of another Royal Commission in 1906. By this time, the use 
of laboratory animals was far greater than when the first commission 
had reported 30 years earlier: the nationally-funded Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (ICRF) alone, founded in 1902, was already perform- 
ing 8,600 experiments a year.° Although these were all carried out in 
accordance with the 1876 Act, large increases of this kind would prob- 
ably not have commanded public support, and so vivisectionists tended 
not to publicise them. A new anti-vivisection strategy arose of publish- 
ing details of how many experiments were being performed in the hope 
of shaming vivisectionists into stopping: the Anti-Vivisection Review 
called this publicity “The Light dreaded by all Vivisectors’.’ 

The second Royal Commission offered an important opportu- 
nity for experimenters to launch a ‘counter-attack’ in the propaganda 
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war. The medical community initially coordinated their response 
through the Association for the Advancement of Medical Research 
(AAMR), a working group that had been formed in the wake of the 
Cruelty to Animals Act, to advise the Home Office on granting licenses. 
Concerned that the Commission planned to tighten up the regula- 
tions, a number of leading physiologists decided to found a new group, 
the Research Defence Society (RDS), whose inaugural meeting on 
27 January 1908 in London's Harley Street saw Lord Cromer elected 
as President and Stephen Paget (1855—1926) as Secretary. It consisted 
of a small but distinguished all-male group of physiologists, most of 
whom had links with UCL, which, thanks to the Brown Dog riots, 
was the best-known centre for animal experimentation in the country. 
Among those present at the first meeting were Professor Cushny,® Sir 
Victor Horsley (1857-1916), Dr Charles Edward Beevor (1854-1908), 
Dr Leonard Hill (1866-1952), Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton (1844— 
1921) and Sydney Holland. The RDS received a start-up grant of £185 
jointly from the Physiological Society (another pro-vivisection group, 
founded in 1876 ‘for mutual benefit and protection’) and Professor 
Ernest Starlings (1866-1927) UCL working group, which was busy 
preparing evidence for the Commission.? 

The Earl of Cromer, a diplomat and banker, had very little to do with 
the day to day running of the Society. That task fell to Paget, who was 
also Secretary of the AAMR, many of whose members joined the fledg- 
ling RDS, the two organizations eventually amalgamating in 1917.'° 
Paget, whose role was somewhat akin to that of Stephen Coleridge in 
the anti-vivisection movement, was not himself a vivisectionist and had 
no connection with UCL. He was medically qualified, but had given 
up practice altogether in 1910 to devote his professional energies to jus- 
tifying vivisection, writing frequent articles and letters, and lecturing 
widely on the topic, despite his worsening health. 1! 

Most of the other RDS members were active researchers. Sir Victor 
Horsley, FRS, who had trained at UCL before becoming Professor 
of Surgery there, was a man of strong social principles—a temperance 
reformer and supporter of women’s suffrage—and was particularly 
noted for his kindness to patients. In writings such as “The Morality of 
Vivisection’, he argued that excessive feeling for animals was displacing 
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proper concern for humans. His own concern for humanity led him 
to vivisect over 3000 animals (his work on gunshot wounds in dogs 
involved shooting them in the head), a record hotly criticised in the cor- 
respondence columns of The Times. He had every reason to resent anti- 
vivisectionists, having been professor at the notorious Brown Institute in 
London’s Vauxhall (a post previously held by Burdon-Sanderson, author 
of the vivisectors handbook), an institution the BUAV and others had 
strenuously, though unsuccessfully, campaigned to close.!? It was Horsley 
who had helped persuade his colleague Bayliss to bring the so-called 
‘Brown Dog’ libel action against Stephen Coleridge in 1903 for reading 
out an extract from The Shambles of Science at a public meeting—UCL 
men were particularly riled by the chapter entitled ‘Fur, in which Lind 
af Hageby described their ‘jokes and laughter’ during experiments. 

Despite being a dog owner himself (a photograph shows him holding 
an understandably nervous looking Jack Russell), Horsley was spokes- 
man for the Society for the Prevention of Hydrophobia, and a leading 
advocate of compulsory dog muzzling—the Society’s answer to Britain’s 
periodic outbreaks of ‘hydrophobia’. These epidemics took the form of a 
rash of press reports about ‘mad’ dogs, at least some of which were prob- 
ably suffering from common canine diseases such as distemper, or sim- 
ply misbehaving, rather than carrying the dreaded disease.!* How much 
genuine rabies there was in early-twentieth century Britain remains 
an unanswered question, but scare tactics from the Society for the 
Prevention of Hydrophobia, such as recommending that all dogs had to 
be kept muzzled in public in order to prevent a national rabies epidemic, 
were certainly expedient for vivisectionists, for whom unwelcome and 
unwanted strays were an easy source of low cost experimental subjects. !4 

Another two UCL men at the inaugural RDS meeting were Leonard 
Erskine Hill, a physiologist working on decompression sickness, and 
who held a high view of research (‘the path which saves the millions 
when found’),!> and Beevor, an associate of Horsley.!° An important 
non-medical supporter was Moulton, a barrister who gave evidence 
to the Royal Commission; he ‘preferred not to be a member’, in case 
this was thought to conflict with his legal work, but after he became 
an Appeal Court judge in 1912, and the first chairman of the Medical 
Research Council (MRC) the following year, he used his influence to 
help the RDS ‘again and again’.!” 
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The second Royal Commission’s report was a foregone conclusion 
given its skewed composition: naturally enough, there were several vivi- 
sectors on the panel, but the BUAV’s attempt to have Walter Hadwen 
appointed was rejected on the grounds that as an anti-vivisectionist, 
he would be biased. Between 1906 and 1912 the commission sifted 
a large amount of evidence, before unsurprisingly endorsing the sta- 
tus quo. Their major recommendation was the usual one for a public 
enquiry desirous of seeming to act while in fact doing nothing: they set 
up a committee to take over the AAMR’s role of advising on licensing, 
which in the BUAV’s view made no difference. While the Commission 
was still pondering the evidence, vivisection had received a boost from 
the 1911 National Insurance Act, which set aside state (i.e., taxpay- 
ers) money to fund medical research.!® Two years later, the Medical 
Research Committee and Advisory Council (later the MRC) was 
formed to control how the money was allocated. 


The Early Years 


Membership of the RDS was by invitation only and within a month 
of its foundation almost three hundred experimenters had joined, only 
six of those approached having declined. The annual subscription was 
5 s and life membership £10: since one would have had to live another 
40 years for life membership to work out cheaper, the Society appar- 
ently had young experimenters in its sights, but as there are no extant 
membership lists, we cannot be sure who joined. The secrecy was not 
because members would have faced any direct threat—violence against 
vivisectionists was unknown until the 1970s—but because being known 
as a vivisectionist might have deterred some donors, and patients. After 
only a few months there were over a thousand members, including 
eighty-four women, plus many hundreds of associates, mostly medical 
students, who paid half a crown.!? 

The RDS quickly acquired a list of distinguished vice-presidents to 
rival those of the anti-vivisection societies: these included Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, Lord Curzon, the Duke of Devonshire, Edward 
Elgar, M.R. James, Rudyard Kipling, Ray Lankester, William Osler, 
and Henry Wellcome.” To the dismay of the anti-vivisection camp, 
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sixteen Anglican bishops signed up, perhaps desirous of demonstrating, 
as the Bishop of Edinburgh had stressed at a church congress 20 years 
earlier, that the Church was not ‘anti-science’.2! RDS meetings were, 
and remained, ticket only, despite being described as ‘public’, but inter- 
ested laypeople could, and did, attend; at a meeting of the Kensington 
branch, more than half the audience were women. ?? 

The initial strategy was to hold educational meetings and provide 
speakers for public debates. The society kept itself abreast of the times 
and locations of anti-vivisection meetings, and accepted ‘challenges’ to 
send along a speaker. These were competitive debates, with a vote taken 
at the end, and the RDS minutes record that they ‘won’ in Winchester 
and Bow, but lost in Bath and Oxford. However engaging these sessions 
were to those present, the small numbers voting—usually less than a 
hundred—suggests they did not have a very wide appeal. Recognising 
that competitive debating was unlikely to achieve its objects, the RDS 
decided not to accept any further invitations from anti-vivisection 
societies, though they continued to provide public speakers into the 
1920s.” 

Both the RDS and their opponents were, however, willing to continue 
the argument at a less intellectual level. In January 1909, the committee 
was shown a circular, signed ‘M. Cowan’, outlining ‘a plan of prayer for 
the sudden death of this or that person making experiments on animals’. 
This echo of Anna Kingsford’s notorious campaign of psychic assassina- 
tion, which she claimed had brought about the deaths of Claude Bernard 
and Paul Bert, was the sort of anti-vivisection excess that the RDS quite 
reasonably thought would help their cause. Unfortunately, their own tac- 
tics were scarcely more subtle; they accused Lord Llangattock of being 
‘addicted’ to stag hunting, a libel that Dr Morgan Jones for the RDS was 
foolish enough to try to defend, leaving the Society with no choice but 
to publish an apology in order to avoid being sued, though Paget churl- 
ishly limited it to ‘a purely formal expression of regret’.74 

The task of the RDS was made easier by the anti-vivisectionists’ 
inherent disunity. A major schism had occurred in 1898 when the 
National Anti-Vivisection Society passed the following resolution by 29 
votes to 23: 
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The Council affirms that, while the demand for the total abolition of 
vivisection will ever remain the ultimate object of the National Anti- 
Vivisection Society, the Society is not thereby precluded from making 
efforts in Parliament for lesser measures, having for its object the saving of 
animals from scientific torture.?° 


As a result, Frances Power Cobbe had set up the British Union for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, which demanded a total and immediate ban 
on all animal experiments, while the NAVS, under Stephen Coleridge's 
leadership, was prepared to accept lesser measures in the interim. The 
choice between principled total abolition and pragmatic gradualism was 
to prove an enduring source of tension for the movement. 

In 1909, two rival international anti-vivisection congresses were held 
in England, one organised by Lizzy Lind af Hageby’s gradualist Animal 
Defence and Anti-Vivisection Society, and the other by the World 
League Against Vivisection, which was committed to total abolition. 
While the latter's position was perhaps logically more coherent (if vivi- 
section were morally wrong, there could be no excuse for tolerating it), it 
seemed to the pragmatists that those demanding ‘all or nothing’ were lia- 
ble to end up with nothing. For the World League, however, total aboli- 
tion seemed achievable, not least because they had the support of several 
prominent Labour MPs, whose party was a rising force in parliament.”° 

When engaged in debate, the RDS favoured the time-honoured util- 
itarian position that vivisection saves human lives, which they backed 
up by providing facts about the important discoveries that Pasteur and 
other famous medical scientists had made through animal research. It 
could be difficult for their some of their speakers to appreciate why the 
audience remained unconvinced by such powerful evidence. In 1910, 
the distinguished astronomer Sir David Gill (1843-1914), speaking for 
the Society, was involved in the following exchange: 


Gill: ‘Let any mother whose child is suffering from 
that dangerous disease diphtheria be asked how 
many dogs’ lives she would give for the life of 


her child’ 
A lady in the audience: “None’ 
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Gill: ‘God help humanity! (Applause and a few hisses) 
One lady says she would not give one’ 
Lady: ‘Not one’.?7 


The RDS undertook direct action against anti-vivisectionists with 
more success. They asked railway companies not to display anti- 
vivisection posters on their stations, with the result that the District 
Railway stopped accepting them, while the canny Great Western con- 
tinued to take the anti-vivisectionists’ money but placed the posters in 
obscure positions.” The RDS also persuaded railway bookstalls not 
to sell anti-vivisection pamphlets, asked the publisher Sir Frederick 
Macmillan to drop anti-vivisection publications from his list, convinced 
the Postmaster General to ban anti-vivisection advertisements in post 
offices, and induced the organisers of Cruft’s dog show to stop hosting 
a BUAV stall there.”? They even planned to break up a ‘monster proces- 
sion’ in the anti-vivisectionists’ home territory of South London, until 
they discovered there would be ‘a large contingent of Battersea roughs, 
to protect the banners from medical students...’.*° 

A common means of promoting the anti-vivisection message was to 
rent display space in a shop window and hand out leaflets outside. The 
RDS hired men with sandwich boards to March up and down in front 
of the ADAVS’s ‘anti-vivisection shop’ in London’s bustling Piccadilly 
and hand out leaflets of their own, a tactic that was successful insofar 
as the shop closed after a year, though it probably did little to spread 
a positive message about research. Passers-by found these aggressive 
pamphleteers, who came to blows on one occasion, a nuisance, and 
Westminster Council complained about the resulting litter of leaf- 
lets that beleaguered pedestrians threw away as soon as they could: a 
salutary reminder that most people had no interest in the vivisection 
question one way or the other.*! In 1910, the BUAV opened shops in 
Wimbledon, Newcastle, Southport, Liverpool and Worcester, and the 
minutes of the RDS note that ‘[e]ach of these shops had been duly 
besieged with the leaflets of the Research Defence Society, and had been 
closed’. The contents of their leaflets was as disingenuous as those of 
the antis: when George Robbins of the Anti-Vivisection Hospital wrote 
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to Paget complaining about a pamphlet entitled ‘Fighting the Invisible’, 
Paget admitted that it was untrue to state that animals were always 
killed immediately after experimentation, because that ‘would defeat the 
objects of enquiry’, but said the RDS was not responsible for the con- 
tents of the pamphlets they distributed.*” 

The fuss stirred up by the second Royal Commission and the ensu- 
ing pamphlet wars died down with the outbreak of the First World 
War. The public had other concerns, and newspapers had little space 
to report domestic spats. Civilian medical research and education were 
stepped down as universities focussed on training extra doctors quickly, 
and many anti-vivisection groups suspended their activities,’ though 
their work was not done, as military experiments replaced civil ones. 
As the conflict escalated into an industrial and technological race to 
manufacture weapons faster and in greater numbers than the enemy, 
science was enlisted to come up with new ones: in 1915, the Ministry 
of Munitions acquired six thousand acres in Wiltshire that became the 
War Department Experimental Ground, better known as Porton Down, 
and commandeered a nearby farm to breed animals for the chemical 
and other weapons tests that were set to take place there.*4 

Wartime statistics were presented in such a way as to obscure the 
large increase in the number of animals being used; for example, in 
1916, the Lancet noted that the latest Home Office return showed 2771 
experiments had been performed the previous year, ‘other than those 
of the nature of simple inoculations, hypodermic injections, or similar 
proceedings...’.>° While this sounded reasonable enough, these ‘simple’ 
injections included inoculations with tuberculosis, anthrax, rabies and 
bubonic plague, and there were many thousands of them.*° National 
newspaper proprietors were bound to keep the government’s secrets, 
and were provided with positive stories about how research on animals 
was leading to major advances in the fight against disease amongst the 
troops. The anti-vivisection lobby unfortunately chose to counter what 
they saw as the government's increasingly authoritarian attitude to med- 
icine by campaigning against compulsory vaccination, with the result 
that they were denounced in the House of Commons as ‘unpatriotic’ 
for trying to stop soldiers from receiving life-saving inoculations.*” 
Since this could be construed as interfering with the war effort, a crime 
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under the Defence of the Realm Acts, the anti-vivisection movement 
found itself effectively boycotted by the press.*® 


Inter-War Politics 


After the war, the RDS claimed that experiments on animals had saved 
the lives of many wounded men by helping surgeons to understand ‘the 
violences offered in modern warfare to the human body...’%°, and they 
branded the anti-vivisection movement ‘an enemy of the people’.“° The 
Society resumed its course of blocking anti-vivisection initiatives when- 
ever it could while eschewing open debate, but Paget, whose health was 
deteriorating, became concerned that, although public opinion was 
turning in their favour, it would be impossible for them to overcome 
opponents who had many times more money to spend than they did 
(in 1921, the RDS’s annual income was under £750—less than one 
anti-vivisection society was spending on stationery).*! ‘We cannot fol- 
low them everywhere’, he wrote despairingly, painfully aware that many 
local RDS branches were ‘half-dead’.4? 

Fortunately for the RDS, the war had sapped support for anti- 
vivisection also. Appalling though the suffering inflicted upon animals 
during the conflict had been, it was lost in the shadow of the human 
tragedy. It was also believed that animal experimentation carried out in 
secret had helped the war effort. The BUAV made the best of it, ask- 
ing donors to recall that animals too had served their country by per- 
forming military service, but in the post war years many people were 
poorer, taxation had increased, and there was little money to spare for 
animal charities. Most of the anti-vivisection movement's charismatic 
founders were now dead or aged, and the societies they had founded, 
like all protestants, had proved fissiparous, and, rather than pooling 
their resources, tended pursue separate agendas. Consequently, most of 
the anti-vivisection work undertaken in the inter-war period was unco- 
ordinated, and met with scant success. High-profile researchers such as 
the UCL physiologists were still subjected to attacks in print, which was 
how Lizzy Lind af Hageby and Leisa Schartau had begun their cam- 
paign at the turn of the century, but perhaps the only new tactic of note 
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was a ‘van campaign’ to transport posters and pamphlets to far-flung 
parts of the country and collect signatures for petitions.“ 

Within the medical profession, the growing reliance on animal experi- 
ments seemed to have gained unstoppable momentum: animal research 
had come to be regarded as the gold standard and so scientists who 
wanted their work to be taken seriously by their peers more or less had to 
use animals. Of the Nobel prizes in physiology or medicine awarded in the 
hundred years from 1901, only thirteen did not involve research on non- 
human vertebrates. This pattern was reflected by lesser prize- and grant- 
giving bodies, and so animal research became linked in the public mind 
with reports of acclaimed new discoveries, while the details of what actu- 
ally went on in the privacy of the laboratory were usually glossed over.“4 

There were some attempts by the anti-vivisection lobby to have 
Porton Down closed, but they came to nothing as the government 
was keen to continue its research in anticipation of another conflict. 
Curiosity about this secret establishment led to speculation in the press 
and questions in parliament, where the answers given only hinted at 
what might still have been going on there. In May 1923, the Under 
Secretary for War admitted in the House of Commons that over 700 
animals, including 23 monkeys, had been used in ‘gas poisoning’ exper- 
iments the previous year, and the number of animals acknowledged to 
have been used in such testing continued to rise until 1925, when the 
Geneva protocol banned chemical warfare.” 

Ironically, peace initiatives such as the League of Nations, formed in 
1920 to prevent future conflicts, tended to lead to more experiments 
on animals, since improvements in ‘modern medicine’ were hyped as a 
means to alleviate the social hardships that led to war.46 The post-war 
conflict in which Europe was now engaged was a war against poverty 
and disease, and it was being fought with modern, scientific weapons 
developed in the clinic and laboratory. Pro-vivisection literature made 
increasing use of this military imagery, with the RDS reporting what 
had been learned from the ‘sacrifice’ of laboratory animals in a series 
of pamphlets entitled The Fight Against Disease. Like any war, it needed 
large sums of money to be raised at a national level: to this end, the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign was founded in 1923, to supplement 
the work of the ICRF and MRC, who initially considered it a rival. 
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The idea that science held the keys to health, prosperity and peace 
naturally fostered a positive attitude on the part of the public towards 
laboratory research: at the Efficiency Exhibition in Olympia there were 
long queues at the Middlesex Hospital stall as people waited to look 
down the microscopes.‘” The British experienced nothing like the reac- 
tion to laboratory-based work that had been seen in Germany, where a 
so-called ‘crisis of medicine’ occurred as many ordinary people lost their 
trust in ‘mechanistic’ medicine and turned instead to heterodox practi- 
tioners of alternative medicine, whose treatments seemed more natural 
and whose methods appeared more patient-centred.** In Germany, vivi- 
section became a symbol of the failure of scientific medicine to respect 
the ideals of the traditional healer, and the public responded enthusi- 
astically when the rising National Socialist Party adopted an anti- 
vivisection policy. 

In Britain, those parts of society that were most outspoken with 
regard to vivisection failed to hold the government to account when 
they were able to, presumably because they felt there were more impor- 
tant issues to vote on. Anyone who had predicted that the government 
would be forced to ban vivisection once women and the non-landed 
classes were enfranchised turned out to be badly mistaken.” The first 
Labour government, formed in 1924, included no fewer than four 
cabinet ministers—Ramsay Macdonald (1866-1937), Philip Snowden 
(1864-1937), Arthur Henderson (1863-1935) and J.R. Clynes (1869- 
1949)—-who had been pre-war supporters of the World League Against 
Vivisection, but all of them failed to put their purported principles into 
practice now that they were able to do so. Clynes confessed his hypoc- 
risy in the most elegant of phrases, writing that in the matter of vivi- 
section he found it impossible ‘to harmonise his public duties with his 
private opinion.’ 

With support for anti-vivisection groups on the wane, the RDS 
turned its attention to ensuring that the income derived from legacies as 
wealthy anti-vivisectionists died off was minimised. In a landmark legal 
case in 1928, the RDS appealed against a legacy of £200,000 being used 
to set up a trust to fund the Beaumont Animals Benevolent Society.*! 
The bequest was as bizarre as it was generous, but the Court of Appeal 
ruled that its purpose—to create a sanctuary where all kinds of animals 
could live undisturbed by humans—was not charitable, since the Court 
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reckoned that this would provide no benefit to the public.°? Although 
this so-called Grove-Grady case was not related to anti-vivisection, the 
judgement did establish a valuable principle, from the RDS’s perspec- 
tive, that money given for the benefit of animals alone could not be con- 
sidered charity. Had the court decided otherwise, wrote its secretary, it 
‘would have given us endless trouble’, as it was, the decision paved the 
way for a future ruling that anti-vivisection too could not be a charita- 
ble cause. 

For veterinary hospitals where research on animals took place, Grove- 
Grady meant that charity must be given for the benefit of the hospi- 
tal rather than the animals. In 1931, the RDS took legal action against 
the BUAV on behalf of the Tail Waggers Club, a fundraising scheme for 
the Royal Veterinary School that the BUAV had tried to block on the 
grounds that it subsidised animal experimentation. The RDS’s action 
was successful, winning for Captain Hobbs, the only human member 
of the Tail Waggers, £500 in damages." The following year, the School 
found themselves less grateful for principle that charity could not be 
given solely to help animals when the RDS threatened legal action to 
prevent them accepting £25,000 from an anti-vivisectionist, though the 
Society relented after School promised ‘that none of the sum be devoted 
to anti-vivisection propaganda’. 

The RDS did not receive government assistance, remaining essentially 
a private lobby group for vivisectionists. New license holders received a 
letter inviting them to join, but neither the identities of those who did, 
nor the total number of members, was made public, though there must 
have been far fewer than even the smallest anti-vivisection society, and 
the RDS’s annual income was less than a thousand pounds. Considering 
its modest budget, the influence it was able to exert was impressive. In 
1934, the honorary secretary, G.P. Crowd, summarised its principal 
achievements: the defeat of the Dogs Protection Bill, the defence of 
University College in the dog stealing case, changing the attitude of the 
RSPCA to research, blocking the Grove-Grady bequest, and protecting 
research at the Royal Veterinary School.*° A closer examination of the 
first of these, the long and frustrated progress of the Dogs Protection 
Bill in its various forms, shows how the RDS was able to influence 
parliament and collaborate effectively with the BMA and other pro- 
vivisection groups. 
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Stopping the Dogs Protection Bill 


The Dogs Protection Bill was conceived as a means to break down the 
vivisectionists' defences at their weakest point, necessarily forgoing 
the support of total abolitionists (though the BUAV backed it) in the 
hope of winning a tactical victory on behalf of the species most adept 
at appealing to human sympathy. The popularity of dogs as domestic 
companions as well as their usefulness as working animals made their 
use as experimental subjects seem particularly objectionable; as Lord 
Dowding put it, ‘the dog has no aim in life other than to love and serve 
humanity’, and the relationship between dogs and humans was often 
assumed, with good reason, to be a special one.” Dogs had had their 
own anti-cruelty lobby since 1891, when the National Canine Defence 
League was founded by the breeders of show dogs, to protect dogs from 
all kinds of cruelty, from vivisection to muzzling. 

The advocates of dog-specific anti-vivisection legislation left them- 
selves open to the criticism that they were acting on an irrational, 
sentimental bias towards a favourite pet, and indeed the positions 
of both sides in the dogfight were not far removed from hypocrisy. 
Experimenters pretended there was nothing special about dogs, but 
then admitted they preferred them because they were particularly coop- 
erative and biddable, even under torture, an admission condemned by 
anti-vivisectionists as the heartless betrayal of a friend and helper. Dog 
lovers, however, had little to be proud of; one reason that dogs were 
such a popular laboratory animal being that they were readily obtain- 
able: Britain was home to a large underclass of strays and mongrels 
which, though legally protected from vivisection by the 1906 Dogs Act, 
were, in reality, like pauper cadavers a century before, worthless to all 
except experimenters, who could easily acquire them for money. 

In 1906, when the BUAV sought support for a dogs protection bill 
(not an entirely novel idea, since a ‘Dog Protection Bill’ had been con- 
templated as long ago as the 1840s to prevent the theft of ‘fancy dogs’ 
for export), the public, understandably averse from the idea of any- 
one experimenting on what they saw as pets, responded enthusiastically, 
and the BUAV was able to present the Home Secretary with a petition 
weighing a quarter of a ton, nine miles long, and with over 400,000 
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signatures.°? Although the size and weight of this monster petition were 
obviously inflated for dramatic effect, it still stands as one of the largest 
written petitions in English history. 

The BUAV had appealed to the public because a similar bill intro- 
duced in the House of Commons the previous year had failed to pro- 
gress.” For those unversed in the labyrinthine complexities of the 
British parliamentary system, bills receive a nominal ‘first reading — 
in which the title is read out and the bill is ordered to be printed— 
followed by a second reading when they are debated and voted on. If 
they are passed, there follows a committee stage at which amendments 
are made and voted on, before the bill may proceed, time permitting, 
to a third reading and another vote. Once a bill has been passed by 
the Commons, it must then undergo a similar process in the House of 
Lords, and only when this is finally complete is the bill passed for royal 
assent, at which point it becomes law. Few private member's bills, i.e., 
those not sponsored by the government, ever become law, unless the 
government aids their passage. 

The medical profession, through the BMA, responded to the huge 
petition by releasing a strongly worded manifesto opposing the bill,°! 
which suffered the fate of most unsupported bills, reaching its second 
reading but then running out of parliamentary time. It was reintroduced 
in 1907 by the radical liberal barrister Ellis Griffith (1860-1926), but 
met with the same outcome. Sir Frederick (later Lord) Banbury (1850— 
1936) tried again in 1908, to loud cheers from the backbenches, but 
despite the support of the fifty or so MPs who were members of the 
BUAV-sponsored. Parliamentary Anti-Vivisection Committee, the bill 
was blocked by members representing medical and university interests. 
In 1911, after the BUAV’s parliamentary question on the legality of sell- 
ing dogs for experimentation received an ‘evasive and unsatisfactory’ 
answer from the government, Banbury vowed to reintroduce the dogs 
bill in every session until it was passed. The bill passed its second reading 
in 1913, but was ‘wrecked’ at the committee stage, when it was decided, 
by thirteen votes to twelve, to amend it to allow experiments performed 
under anaesthesia,’ thereby, quipped one newspaper, ensuring that the 
bill was ‘painlessly killed’.°4 Perhaps the most quotable contribution in 
this debate came from the G.G. Greenwood (1850-1928), a supporter 
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of the bill, who, when asked by the committee whether he would vivi- 
sect a dog to save his own child, replied: ‘to save my child, I should, 
very possibly, be prepared to vivisect the honourable Member who asked 
[that question], But that would hardly be accepted as proof that I was 
morally right in so doing’. 

The Bill returned again in 1914, to the dismay of the BMA, and 350 
physicians and surgeons wrote to Zhe Times in protest.°° This was suf- 
ficient to mobilise enough MPs to block it as, apart from the parlia- 
mentary anti-vivisection group, most had no strong opinions on the fate 
of stray dogs. Accused of being motivated by sentimentality, the anti- 
vivisection MP Colonel E.S. Sladen said he was ‘proud’ of being senti- 
mental about dogs, and would welcome ‘the advent of sentiment into 
the house of commons’.°” 

The tenacious Banbury (‘a grim old Tory, but he has a very soft heart 
for a dog’) tried again in 1919 and the bill ‘slipped through’ its second 
reading in spite of the efforts of the Commons medical committee, who 
were ‘caught napping’, and whose best argument seemed to be that the 
bill was against the national interest, since research on dogs during the 
war had led to the development of gas masks.°* The bill got through to 
the committee stage but was amended to make it, in the words of the 
RDS, ‘absurd’ and then defeated on a three line whip (i.e., the govern- 
ment compelled its MPs to vote against it on pain of expulsion from the 
party).© It did not help that an ‘epidemic’ of ‘rabies’ broke out while 
the bill was before the house, a coincidence that looked to one newspa- 
per like ‘a political dodge’ to deprive stray dogs of public sympathy.”° 
The Times, which opposed the Bill, took the opportunity to remind 
readers that the cure for ‘this most awful disease’ had been discovered by 
Pasteur’s experiments on animals.’! 

The medical lobby continued to present vivisection as both essential 
and innocuous. A deputation from the Royal Society of Medicine told 
the Home Office that ‘in the absence of infection the wounds [of vivi- 
sected dogs] were not painful’, but it is inconceivable that anyone with 
medical experience actually believed this; the point was well made by 
anti-vivisectionists that scientists were never willing to have these ‘pain- 
less little operations’ performed on themselves.’* The deputation also 
appealed to the national interest by claiming that ‘success in war or in 
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industry was bound up in experimental research’, which gave the gov- 
ernment a political and financial excuse for permitting as many experi- 
ments as possible, while making anti-vivisection seem to go against the 
national interest. 

The established church, or at least those in authority within it, sided 
with the RDS. The (Protestant) Archbishop of Dublin, who was presi- 
dent of the RDS’s Dublin branch, complained that the bill would 
‘retard the advance of medical knowledge and hinder the work of sur- 
geons for the benefit of suffering mankind’. He told an RDS meeting 
that, compared with human needs, the interests of animals were mor- 
ally negligible: ‘Man has a dignity of his own which he does not share 
with the lower creatures. He is an “end in himself”, as the philosophers 
say: you cannot say that of any other animal’.’? Pro-vivisection bishops 
earned the disapproval of some members of their flocks, but their lord- 
ships held firm in their views: the Church Anti-Vivisection League told 
Bishop Frodsham of Queensland that his involvement with the RDS, 
‘having nothing to do with his sacred office, is a scandal and cause of 
offence to manifold members of his flock’, but the bishop replied that 
vivisection was a work of mercy to alleviate human suffering,”4 which 
his critics thought a poor sort of humanity: 


If not a sparrow fillets to the ground, 
Without the notice of Almighty God, 
What will not be required of those who give 
Their sanction and support to such a crime 
As vivisection? 

Not a throb or groan 
Of martyred animals strapped down in torture troughs 
(Within those ‘cruel habitations’ planned by cowards 
And human monsters known as lab’r'tries, 
Where ‘science’-—falsely called—holds unchecked sway, 
And cruelty un-masked stalks rampant in the midst 
Of dumb defenceless victims dazed with fear, 
And turning piteous eyes on the mean wretch 
Who stands, with Knife upraised, to make the gash 
Which is ‘to benefit humanity’!)...7° 
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If one can penetrate their execrable style, these verses neatly encap- 
sulate the main argument against vivisection: it was inhumane and so 
could not benefit humanity, or be a path to knowledge, as only the 
morally ignorant would perform it. 

The RDS seldom responded to religious or philosophical arguments, 
at times seeming genuinely baffled by them, and certainly did not rely 
on them to defeat the Dogs Protection Bill, arranging instead for their 
supporters in the House of Commons deliberately to prolong the pro- 
ceedings so the bill would run out of time, a not uncommon parliamen- 
tary tactic.”° The Bill, however, showed no signs of going away, and had 
yet another first reading in 1921. 

At a public meeting of the London and Provincial Anti-Vivisection 
Society, one of its founders, the Irish suffragette Mrs Norah Dacre-Fox 
(later Norah Elam, 1878-1961), read out twenty letters from Members 
of Parliament in support of the Bill. As she knew that ‘a large major- 
ity of the [female] public were strongly in favour of the measure’, she 
felt sure it would pass ‘if women made proper use of their new politi- 
cal power.” There was, however, more power in influence than num- 
bers, and the BMA’s parliamentary subcommittee collaborated with the 
Commons medical committee to get the bill ‘talked out’ again, this time 
by the medical MP Francis Fremantle (1872—1943), who was acting ‘on 
behalf of the [Research Defence] Society’ .”° 

To forestall further attempts at legislation, Viscount Knutsford (the 
philanthropist Sydney Holland) requested that the BMA produce a 
definitive statement in favour of vivisection and they duly obliged, 
declaring in a memorandum of 1926 that any interference with it 
would ‘impede advancement of knowledge’.”? The following year, 
another Dogs Protection Bill, this time backed by the National Canine 
Defence League, was laid before parliament. By this time, public sup- 
port had grown stronger, and the petition had a million signatures, 
including three thousand medical practitioners, coincidentally the same 
as the number of medical signatories on a petition in favour of vivisec- 
tion that had led the Home Secretary to water down the provisions of 
the 1876 Act.8° 

The cardiologist Sir Thomas Lewis (1881-1945), who was said to 
have coined the term ‘clinical science’, hastily arranged for the BMA to 
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convene a conference on research and animal experimentation, which 
predictably concluded that experiments on dogs were essential to ‘the 
progress of medical science’, and the bill was voted down at its second 
reading.®! It did not help that the National Canine Defence League 
had overstated their case by claiming that physiologists were still stag- 
ing ‘demonstrations of a prolonged and agonising nature’ for the ben- 
efit of their students, though such demonstrations were the one thing 
that public pressure had succeeded in curbing. The NCDLs out-dated 
caricature of medical teaching offended the physiologist J.B.S. Haldane 
(1892-1964), a humane man who became a vegetarian in later life and 
who maintained that scientists should avoid causing suffering to ani- 
mals unless prepared to volunteer as experimental subjects themselves: 
he offered £100 reward for evidence of a cruel physiological demonstra- 
tion having taken place within the last ten years, with no claimants. ®2 
The Dogs Bill was brought up again in 1925, only to be blocked in the 
Lords by peers representing the combined interests of the MRC, Royal 
College of Surgeons, Royal College of Physicians, and BMA.*4 

Throughout the inter-war period, the BMA staunchly opposed all 
parliamentary measures aimed at restricting vivisection.*4 In 1922, 
1924 and 1930 Joseph Kenworthy MP (1886-1953) tried to intro- 
duce a bill on behalf of the BUAV to prevent National Insurance money 
(a form of income tax) being spent on vivisection, but the leaders of 
the BMA (without consulting their membership) rallied medical MPs 
to deny the bill parliamentary time.8 Later in the year, the BMA's 
Secretary asked local branches to lobby their parliamentary candi- 
dates not to give the anti-vivisection pledge that some voters wanted. 
Included with the request was a list of MPs—67 out of a total of 615— 
whose anti-vivisection views were so well known that it was thought not 
worthwhile to approach them. All but six were members of the labour 
party. 

One well-known socialist who did not agree with them was H.G. 
Wells (1866-1946), a graduate of the Royal College of Science in 
Kensington and sometime Labour parliamentary candidate for the 
University of London, who weighed in with a newspaper article 
denouncing anti-vivisectionists’ ‘fanatical illusions’ and arguing that 
their real battle was not against cruelty but the scientific quest for 
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knowledge.8 Bernard Shaw replied for the antis that Wells's vision was 
the ‘science’ of imbeciles, since it would lead not to a better under- 
standing of the world but to more and more introverted experimenta- 
tion. The two writers personified the orthodox and alternative attitudes 
to science. To Wells’s argument that the medical profession was ‘mas- 
sively in support of vivisection’, Shaw replied that they had been taught 
to defend it as a ‘tenet of faith’, though they did not ‘massively prac- 
tice it.8’ Though the RDS made much of the overwhelming support 
for vivisection amongst doctors, it was unsurprising given that no one 
could go through medical school without being indoctrinated in the 
importance of animal research.** Furthermore, for a doctor publically to 
support the anti-vivisection lobby was tantamount to professional sui- 
cide. The BUAV president Dr Walter Hadwen was barred from joining 
the BMA, and was subjected to what appears to have been a vexatious 
trial for medical manslaughter after the death of a patient in 1924.8? 

The repeated thwarting of the Dogs Protection Bill shows the strate- 
gic effectiveness of mobilising medical and parliamentary influence in 
support of animal experimentation. The RDS had less money to spend 
than the anti-vivisectionists, no donations from the public, and little 
popular support: it would have been impossible for them to muster a 
substantial petition in favour of experimenting on dogs, stray or oth- 
erwise.”? However, they were able to persuade most of the few dozen 
medically and scientifically trained members of the House of Commons 
to oppose anti-vivisection bills whenever they arose. That these elected 
representatives had no qualms about ignoring public opinion reflects 
the paternalistic nature of medical science, as well as politics, at the 
time. Perhaps they decided that animal experimentation was for the 
good of the British people, whether they wanted it or not, though those 
MPs with connections in the research industry might be suspected of 
self-interest. Whatever their motives, pro-vivisection parliamentarians 
had the distinction of ignoring some of the largest petitions ever pre- 
sented to the British government. 

The involvement of the BMA was important in persuading both 
politicians and public that the nation’s health and prosperity depended 
upon animal research. Led by a generation of doctors trained to 
accept laboratory experiments as the basis of medical knowledge, the 
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Association treated any threat to vivisection as a threat to their profes- 
sion, which they countered by producing, on demand, pro-vivisection 
statements to suit the RDS’s purposes.?! In common with the RDS 
and the anti-vivisection lobby, the BMA did not limit its statements 
to answering questions of fact, but gave strong ideological support to a 
position that it regarded as non-negotiable. 


‘Dog Burke and Hare’ 


In a 1927 memorandum, the MRC stated “There is no medical practi- 
tioner who does not use in his daily work information which he owes 
to experiments on dogs’, and went on to say that, in many respects, 
the dog’s anatomy was the nearest ‘available’ to that of man.?” Whether 
this latter statement can be regarded as true depends on the significance 
of the word ‘available’. It was certainly not the case that, as Viscount 
Knutsford told the House of Lords in 1924, the dog ‘is more closely 
allied to man in what I may call its internal arrangements than is any 
other animal’.*? Apes are obviously more closely related, and even if we 
charitably suppose his lordship meant British, domesticated animals, for 
a closer match he would have had to look no further than the pig. The 
truth was that experimenters preferred to use dogs because they were 
a convenient size to work with, relatively compliant, and so numer- 
ous they could be obtained cheaply and easily. The BMA went beyond 
defending the sale of dogs for experimentation, by demanding, in an 
echo of anatomists’ calls for pauper dissection a century earlier, that the 
law be changed so that all strays that were ‘unclaimed and obviously 
unwanted’ were automatically made available.” 

University College London was among the dog dealers’ best cus- 
tomers. Its professors included some of Europe’s most distinguished 
physiologists, whose students were exposed to a diet of experimental 
physiology far in excess of anything they needed to learn medicine: by 
the 1940s they were receiving a total of over 300 h of practical teach- 
ing in experimental physiology, around ten times more than in any 
present day medical school.?? Obtaining sufficient animals for research 
and teaching on this scale was challenging, and while London, like any 
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big city, had plenty of stray dogs, it was illegal under the 1906 Dogs 
Act to give or sell them to a laboratory. Dogs for vivisection had to be 
purchased from dealers, though as the provenance of any given dog was 
almost impossible to establish, the dealers found it easy to flout the law. 

University College was first linked with dog stealing in 1913, when 
Professor Starling was summoned to the High Court to give evidence 
in a case.°° Starling was a robust defender of the use of stray dogs for 
experimentation, arguing that as they were commonly euthanised any- 
way, they may as well be employed for useful purposes first.°” On this 
occasion, the College was acquitted of any wrongdoing, and its physiol- 
ogists continued to source dogs from local dealers. Thirteen years later, 
when sentencing a dog-stealer to six months hard labour for receiving 
and ill-treating two Irish terriers, a London magistrate alluded to the 
College's continuing involvement: 


You [Hewett the dog seller] are no doubt a cruel and unscrupulous man, 
and anything I can do to stop this sort of thing I will. I must not say 
too much because the people who employ you are not here and are not 
represented. Anyone who has heard this case must have a feeling of con- 
siderable uneasiness as to what is taking place. I have been told that a 
dog-stealer is employed by this school [University College] to supply 
them with dogs for physiological experiments.... It has been often said 
in these Courts that if there were no receivers there would be no thieves. 
At 8 a.m. two valuable pedigree dogs are missed from outside a house. 
At 9 o'clock they are taken to this school in a sack under circumstances 
of great cruelty, and in 24h they would have been dead. No questions 
would have been asked. It must raise a feeling of considerable alarm 
among animal lovers to find that this has been going on for some time. 


It certainly raised alarm, but it was impossible to prove that the physiolo- 
gists knew the dogs they were buying were stolen. In their defence, the 
College pointed out ‘[t]hat the man Hewett has never been an employé 
... [t]hat the professor of physiology had no means of ascertaining that 
Hewett had been convicted [in the past] of dog stealing’, and that the 
professor had always “... required a written guarantee that all the animals 
so delivered by Hewett and by the other dealer with whom he traded 
were legitimately obtained’. The National Canine Defence League was 
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suspicious: if the College was obtaining the dogs legally, why were they 
being brought there ‘in sacks, as if they were potatoes’??* Lord Banbury 
thought the insistence on a written guarantee was also incriminating, 
since only a person who suspected they might be buying stolen goods 
would be sure to obtain one.?? Moreover, the dogs showed signs of having 
been injured, as if their captors had found it necessary to subdue them. 10° 

Rumours persisted, and University College soon found itself in the 
police news again, after one George Phipps was charged with stealing 
a wolfhound from outside its own home. The dog’s 76-year-old owner 
tellingly went straight to UCL, where he inquired for Professor Ernest 
Verney (1894-1967). The Professor had the cages checked and the old 
man was reunited with his dog, which apart from a bump on the head 
was ‘none the worse for his adventure’. At Phipps’s trial (which the dog 
attended) there was more bad publicity for the College: 


A boy of fourteen, who said he was ‘animal attendant’ at University 
College, said he had known the defendant for about four weeks. He (the 
defendant) helped a man named Jackson to fetch dogs to the college. 


Counsel: Mr. Jackson often supplies dogs for the college2—Yes. 
He brought two on November 19?—Yes’. 


I would remark here that it is curious that a boy of fourteen should be 
employed to look after animals. I do not suppose any of your Lordships 
would give the charge of your animals solely into the hands of a boy of 
fourteen. But this is what emerges from those two statements, that within 
a fortnight two cases of stolen dogs are brought forward and in both of 
those cases these dogs were going to University College.'°! 


The ‘University of London Animal Welfare Society’, set up by Starling 
to demonstrate that UCL took a responsible approach to research, 
sometimes had to arrange for dogs to be nursed back to health to make 
them fit enough for vivisection, but had never questioned the vendors 
about why they were delivered in such a poor state.!°? Lord Banbury’s 
allegations of a cover-up seem to have been warranted. When one med- 
ical MP commended the use of dogs in research on the grounds that 
they were cheap, this suggested, said Banbury, that they were being 
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supplied illegally: ‘Of course if you steal the dogs you do not pay much 
for them’. 

In 1926, the BUAV decided there was enough evidence to fund an 
action against Verney, and while they were no doubt gratified when 
the sensational news that a University Professor had been summoned 
for ‘receiving’ was splashed across the newspapers, it soon became obvi- 
ous that there was no chance of a conviction.!°4 At Clerkenwell Police 
Court, Verney’s innocence seemed to be assumed from the outset: he 
was allowed to sit at the solicitors’ table rather than in the dock, and 
although the court was told the BUAV had paid for the plaintiffs law- 
yer, there was no mention that Verney’s defence was supported by the 
RDS.!% Dismissing the case, the magistrate said it should never have 
been brought, and ordered the prosecution to pay costs, though he did 
add that the College (which was buying over five hundred dogs a year) 
should make more stringent enquiries in future.!°° A spokesman for the 
College told the press: ‘I am speaking for a large body of opinion which 
is tired of this slobbering by people who have nothing better to do than 
look after pups, parrots and pigeons’.!°” For the public, the message was 
simple: “Watch Your Dog’.!°8 

The parallels with body-snatching are extensive: the clandestine but 
widely-known market for ‘subjects’, the legal ambiguities, the profes- 
sional denial of any suspicion, and the prosecution of middle men while 
the doctors went free. The defence of the physiologists who purchased 
dogs was the same as that of the anatomists who had purchased cadav- 
ers: they did not know that any crime had been committed to supply 
their needs, and were not responsible for the actions of others. Their 
shady deals were only possible with the complicity of a public most of 
whom simply did not care where scientists obtained their materiel. The 
animal victims, like the human victims of Burke and Hare (a compari- 
son made in the press), were worth more dead than alive; they were, 
as one dog stealer told Starling’s protégé Professor Lovatt Evans (1884— 
1968; his contribution to the war effort included working on poison 
gas at Porton Down), ‘not worth a penny as dogs’,!°? and like the vic- 
tims murdered for dissection, they came mostly from the lowest classes, 
and nobody missed them. “We want only mongrel dogs’, said Evans, 
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‘,..valuable dogs would be too delicate for us’: it required hybrid vigour 
to be vivisected.!1° 

The BUAV would scarcely have been so naïve as to have expected a 
conviction; their motive was presumably to cause a scandal, and in this 
they succeeded, for even after Verney was acquitted on the legal tech- 
nicality that he had not actually been in possession of the dog whilst it 
was in a cage in his department, the name of University College was still 
in the news for all the wrong reasons.''' Questions were asked in the 
House of Commons and it made headlines that the College had ‘used’ 
1,147 dogs in the past two years.'!? The inevitable public reaction fol- 
lowed, and the College received a flurry of letters: from anti-vivisection 
ladies, berating them for callousness and threatening divine retribu- 
tion (‘I am sorry for all vivisectors when their time comes to leave this 
world!’); from the owners of lost dogs, pleading for the professors to look 
in their laboratory cages; from people offering to sell unwanted dogs to 
the physiologists; and even one from a lady offering to sell her own body 
for research. One man who had sent a puppy to the vet to be destroyed 
only to discover that the lad who had taken it had sold it to a dealer ‘for 
the sake of the money he gets from the Hospitals for vivisection pleaded 
to be allowed to buy the dog back, to spare her further ‘misery’. 

Such compassion was lost on most experimenters: why, asked the 
RDS, did the anti-vivisectionists not simply accept the use of strays and 
so put an end to dog-stealing?!! The fate of strays was, after all, a grim 
one. The RSPCA, the largest provider of homes for stray dogs, refused 
to sell them for vivisection, but could not cope with the numbers and 
destroyed tens of thousands every year by ‘painless’ electrocution.!'4 
Was not selling them to laboratories instead the logical thing to do? 
When Walter Hadwen, one of the few doctors still campaigning against 
anti-vivisection in the inter-war years, challenged the RDS about the 
vivisection of strays, they denied any knowledge of it.!!5 They were in 
fact trying to get it legalised, and used their influence to plant a par- 
liamentary question on the subject, having already supplied the Home 
Secretary with ‘the necessary facts to provide an answer’. According to 
Lovatt Evans, assisting with a scheme to make stray dogs available for 
vivisection was ‘the best opportunity that the RDS has ever had to ren- 
der us [UCL physiologists] real service’.!! 
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Conclusion 


One of the most frequent criticisms of anti-vivisectionists between 
the wars was that they were motivated by sentiment and not logic; a 
criticism based, I have argued, on a paradigm of dispassionate, amoral 
science which, though prevalent, was still far from commanding uni- 
versal assent. It might have been expedient to vivisect strays, as it had 
been to dissect paupers, but was it right? There were many in the anti- 
vivisection lobby whose feelings told them it was not. Vivisectionists, 
however, wielded influence where it counted. It was practically impos- 
sible to join the staff of a large teaching hospital if one was opposed 
animal experiments, and it was from this metropolitan élite that the 
leaders of the medical profession—presidents of the medical royal 
colleges and directors of research institutes—were drawn. They pro- 
nounced with authority that vivisection was necessary for medical 
progress, and it was difficult for laypeople or rank-and-file doctors to 
gainsay them. 

Despite its influential supporters, the RDS saw itself as outnum- 
bered and beleaguered by anti-vivisection campaigners with superior 
numbers and resources. The antis certainly had more money to spend, 
though any advantage was partially nullified by divisions within the 
movement, and winning the moral argument proved easier than win- 
ning the battle. It is significant that the RDS quickly abandoned their 
tactic of sending speakers to public meetings and engaging in competi- 
tive debates because discussion seemed to be getting them nowhere. It 
was easier to rely on bullying and intimidation: at a meeting in 1927, 
in the wake of the UCL dog-stealing scandal, Shaw was unable to 
make himself heard over the din of two hundred medical students, and 
in 1929, rowdy students literally broke up the annual general meeting 
of the BUAV.!!” 

The fight for effectively unrestricted vivisection was won in the 
courts and parliament by clever tactics and collusion between those 
with vested interests. It is a moral certainty that the staff of University 
College knew that some of the dogs they purchased were stolen, but 
the RDS’s lawyers correctly argued that as the physiologists had not 
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technically been in possession of the dogs, they could not be guilty 
of receiving stolen goods. Parliamentarians knew that the public was 
opposed to vivisection, but the RDS and BMA could count on the sup- 
port of enough members with medical interests to ensure that legisla- 
tion to curb it was blocked at every stage, in the knowledge that, since 
animal experimentation was believed to contribute to national prosper- 
ity and security, no government would want anti-vivisection legislation 
to become law. 

With legal challenges to vivisection blocked by parliament and the 
courts, and a mood of optimism that looked to scientific progress to 
bring peace and prosperity, anti-vivisection was beginning to look like 
a lost cause whose supporters were reactionary and selfish, putting their 
personal feelings before the interests of their own species and their own 
country. It would take the great depression of the 1930s to revive the 
link between radical politics and animal welfare, as the state’s (mis) treat- 
ment of animals once more became a surrogate for its failure to protect 
its own citizens. 
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State Control, Bureaucracy, and the 
National Interest from the Second World 
War to the 1960s 


In 1935, Norah Elam, the former Mrs Dacre-Fox—separated from 
her husband and now using the surname of her lover, Edward Elam— 
having recently joined, and risen to prominence in, the British Union of 
Fascists, published The Medical Research Council, What It Is and How It 
Works, a distillation of the information she had gleaned while working 
in the MRC typing pool during the Great War. In this pamphlet, she 
questioned whether animal research could safely be extrapolated to 
humans, and why so many experiments were either repeats, or else 
yielded results apparently obvious to anyone with common sense. She 
was not alone in thinking that the use of animal models for human 
disease had gone too far: some among the medical profession were 
complaining that laboratory experimentation had become the master 
rather than the servant of medicine, to the detriment of clinical studies. ! 
Elam laid the blame at the door of ‘powerful vested interests’ (which, 
in the context of her political views, meant Jewry) that had managed 
to ‘entrench’ themselves behind ‘State-aided research’, where they could 
exercise control without being accountable to the public.* 
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British Fascists and Anti-Vivisection 


In the political climate of the depression years, right wing activists found 
common cause with anti-vivisectionists, exploited animals being to fas- 
cists, as they had once been to socialists, a symbol for the fate of down- 
trodden workers in a society where profit came before people, and where 
a shadowy oligarchy manipulated the poor for its own commercial ends. 
In Germany, to which other European proto-fascists looked to see their 
principles put into practice, the Nazis had banned vivisection in 1933, 
soon after coming to power, a popular move in a country enthusiastic 
for Lebensreform, and also with British anti-vivisectionists, who were of 
course unaware that the Nazi government would not scruple to sanction 
experimentation, on animals or humans, when it suited their purposes. 

Putting an end to vivisection was for British fascists, as it had been 
for socialists and the new age movement, part of a utopian plan for lib- 
erating the oppressed and re-establishing the natural order, the latter 
being, as for all ideologues, the state of existence most congruent with 
their own politico-religious views. Elam was not the only animal welfare 
campaigner to embrace fascism—Maidie Dudley Ward (d. 1945) was 
active in the RSPCA, the Animal Defence and Anti-Vivisection Society, 
the Nordic League, and Oswald Mosley’s January Club.’ For anti- 
vivisection’s critics, the link with fascism showed that the movemenrt’s 
supporters were fundamentally misanthropic: in trying to bring ani- 
mals closer to the level of humans they were in fact reducing the lowest 
humans to the level of animals.‘ 

British fascists were, however, a vocal minority who never came close 
to gaining power, though their involvement did bring some new life to 
organised anti-vivisection. Elam invited the former director of propa- 
ganda for Mosley’s Blackshirts, Wilfred Risdon (1896-1967), to join 
her at the LPAVS, thereby introducing to the movement one of its 
most capable leaders, as well as drawing down upon it increased govern- 
ment scrutiny.’ Soon after the outbreak of the Second World War, both 
Elam and Risdon were arrested by Special Branch, an action the police 
claimed was justified after a search of the LPAVS offices uncovered ‘a 
list containing the names of eight members of the B[ritish] U[nion of 
Fascists] and a letter from Oswald Moseley [sic]’.° 
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It was partly on the basis of this evidence that the historian Richard 
Thurlow described the LPAVS as ‘a known fascist front organisation.” 
This was certainly how it was perceived by the authorities, and Elam 
made no secret of her political views in Society meetings (at least one 
other committee member was an active fascist), but to call the LPAVS 
a ‘front’ is an overstatement. The Society had been active in defence of 
animals since the beginning of the twentieth century, and Elam had 
been involved from the earliest days, for most of the time while a mem- 
ber of the Conservative party. As her politics became more extreme, 
she began to proselytise for the Blackshirts as a personal initiative, and 
found some fellow anti-vivisectionists sympathetic to the cause, but the 
LPAVS’s anti-cruelty mission was genuine enough.® 

As ‘Nazi sympathisers’, Elam and Risdon were imprisoned with- 
out trial under Defence Regulation 18B, but Risdon swiftly disowned 
the British Union of Fascists and was promptly released to return 
to his work at the LPAVS, of which he became secretary in 1942. In 
this capacity, he exchanged ideas with Air Chief Marshall Sir Hugh 
Dowding, the former head of RAF Fighter Command, and certainly no 
sympathiser with the enemy, whose innovative mind, freed from war- 
time responsibilities by premature retirement, found an outlet in vari- 
ous new age causes. Elam, however, remained in detention, casting a 
shadow over the LPAVS and rekindling the suspicion fomented during 
the First World War that anti-vivisectionists were incipient traitors. The 
LPAVS did their best to distance themselves from embarrassing political 
links by putting a notice on the front page of their news sheet assur- 
ing readers that none of their committee was a member of any ‘suspect 
organisation’. 

An even greater problem for them was that, now war had broken 
out, vivisection seemed a comparatively trivial issue. In an editorial, 
they defended their continued activity on the grounds that firm moral 
principles were more important than ever in wartime, and that denun- 
ciations of Nazi cruelty would be hypocritical on the lips of those who 
were cruel themselves, though as Germany had stronger legislation to 
protect animals that any other country in Europe, the argument that 
anti-vivisectionists were never cruel seemed rather flimsy.!° The LPAVS 
chairman, Captain Guy Coleridge, RN (1884-1941), patriotically tried 
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to show that National Socialism was not the panacea for animals that 
it seemed, but the best he could come up with was a bizarre story that 
Hitler had personally given orders that all dogs in Germany should be 
killed." 

The LPAVS’s efforts to show they were not assisting the enemy were 
unfortunately nullified by their campaign against compulsory vacci- 
nation, to which their own and the BUAV’s publications devoted an 
increasing amount of space. There had always been some opposition 
to vaccination from anti-vivisectionists on animal welfare grounds, for 
example the Anti-Vivisection Hospital’s prohibition of vaccines pre- 
pared from live animals, but anti-vivisectionists were now opposing 
vaccination for libertarian reasons. Hadwen had always been an anti- 
vaccinationist—Cobbe had recruited him to the BUAV after hearing 
him speak at an anti-vaccination rally—as he felt that patients ought 
not to be forced into accepting scientific ‘progress’.!? The outbreak 
of war had given the government an excuse to impose vaccination on 
servicemen, but anti-vivisection groups failed to appreciate that, in 
objecting to what they saw as an experiment on unwilling soldiers they 
appeared to be interfering with the war effort and showing disloyalty 
to the national government, an unfortunate impression for a movement 
linked with pacifism and fascism to give. 


The War Years 


The impact of the War on laboratory animals was largely negative. 
There was an initial reduction in animal use as peacetime research pro- 
jects were shelved for lack of funding, and in July 1944, German bombs 
achieved what anti-vivisectionists had long failed to do, closing down 
the infamous Brown Institute, but many additional animals were being 
sacrificed in military tests, and with private members’ bills banned there 
was no chance of anti-vivisection MPs preventing this.!? The last peace- 
time Home Office returns, in 1939, reported a total of 908,846 experi- 
ments in the previous year, but during the war only simplified reports 
were issued and the secrecy surrounding experimentation was increased, 
making it difficult to discover how many animals were used and what 
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experiments were being performed on them. In the absence of reliable 
information, rumours abounded: the Ministry of Agriculture was said 
to be seeking ‘unlimited numbers’ of hedgehogs to ‘help to win the 
war, while ‘pet stores’ advertised for ten thousand guinea pigs, whose 
contribution to the war effort remains a mystery.! 

As the war progressed, reports of research carried out in government 
facilities began to appear in the medical press. The LPAVS reacted criti- 
cally to a paper by Solly (later Lord) Zuckerman (1904-1993) in the 
Lancet describing a study of the effects of blast injuries on unanaesthe- 
tised mice, rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, cats, monkeys and pigeons, which 
had been placed as little as thirteen feet from seventy pounds of high 
explosive. Predictably, those that were not blown to bits mostly died 
from traumatic haemorrhage of the lungs.!° In retrospect it is difficult 
to see what purpose these experiments served, since the animals chosen 
were generally too small for their injuries to be comparable to those of 
humans, and in wartime there were plenty of human fatalities in which 
the effects of blast injuries could have been studied at autopsy. 

Many other experimenters sought to reproduce in the laboratory 
the traumas experienced by humans in war: researchers in the anatomy 
department at Oxford crushed guinea pigs’ legs with metal rods and 
introduced bacteria into the wounds to make them suppurate; at 
University College Hospital, they burned goats and killed the survivors 
at intervals to study the pathology of their skin; and in the physiology 
department of King’s College Hospital they administered fifty blows to 
the thigh bones of cats with a mallet, fracturing them in every case.!6 
In all these experiments the animals were anaesthetised when their 
injuries were inflicted, but they were allowed to regain consciousness 
later, and some were subsequently experimented upon again. Though 
these researches were openly reported in medical journals in 1943 and 
1944, it was 10 years before the LPAVS ventured to criticise them in 
print.!7 Other casualties of war included animals of various species 
that were exposed to poison gas, in anticipation of a gas attack on the 
British mainland that never occurred, and eighty sheep, infected during 
the secret testing of an anthrax bomb on the remote Scottish island of 
Gruinard.'8 
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Many of the LPAVS’s wartime initiatives were uncontroversial: 
Risdon designed an ingenious air raid shelter for domestic pets, and 
they continued to campaign against cruelty in the meat industry.!? It 
was, predictably, their denunciation of the government’s policies on 
vaccination and military experimentation that led to confrontation: the 
RDS reported the LPAVS to the Parliamentary Medical Committee as a 
‘malevolent influence’, and asked the Committee chairman, Sir Francis 
Fremantle, to put ‘pressure’ on them.”? The Army Director of Pathology 
concurred: having to answer questions about experiments and deal 
with complaints about compulsory vaccination (the government 
grudgingly had to admit that soldiers were free to refuse the vaccines 
if they chose) was a waste of army time and delayed more important 
work. ‘In addition to jeopardising the safety of the individual soldier’, 
he wrote, ‘the activities of these [anti-vivisection] societies are a menace 
to the national effort at this time, I am, therefore of opinion that the 
strongest possible action should be taken at once to restrain their 
further activity.” 

Despite these forewarnings, six anti-vivisection societies rashly 
came together in 1942 to oppose compulsory diphtheria inoculation 
of troops.” This ill-timed move gave the treasury the excuse it needed 
to revoke their charitable status, a change to which Fremantle and 
the RDS lent their support.” The public had grown tired of anti- 
vivisectionists stirring up dissent in the ranks, and the RDS was pleased 
to note that ‘our society has never done anything more popular’. They 
swiftly arranged for anti-vivisection societies to be removed from all 
published lists of charities.” When the war was over, there was no 
public appetite for reversing the decision: the House of Lords rejected a 
final appeal by the NAVS in 1947.” 

The judgement was a severe blow for anti-vivisection, whose 
charitable status had been accepted since the foundation of the VSS 
in 1875, and upheld in court in 1895. Though it was unusual for 
charitable status to be granted to any organization whose objects 
included changing the law, the court ruled that the VSS’s overarching 
purpose was to end what it saw as ‘a cruel and immoral practice,” a 
goal it believed would benefit humans as well as animals (whether 
it would actually do so was not for the court to decide, it sufficed 
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that the charity believed it would). In 1947, however, when the 
NAVS, as it then was, tried to get its charitable status restored, the 
Tax Commissioners argued that any benefit to public morals from 
the abolition of vivisection would be negligible in comparison to the 
damage to public health. According to the appeal court judge Lord 
Wright, ‘the calamitous detriment of appalling magnitude’ that would 
be suffered by medical science if vivisection were stopped greatly 
outweighed any ‘vague and problematical moral elevation’ that society 
might gain.” In their judgement, the Law Lords also adverted to the 
political nature of the Society's objective. It was a judgement based on 
materialistic utilitarianism, and it is difficult to see how anyone of this 
turn of mind could have dissented from it, but it totally disregarded the 
century-long debate about the nature and purpose of science, which 
had by, this time become so passé as to elicit little interest outside the 
dwindling ranks of committed anti-vivisectionists. 


Post-War Problems 


In the immediate post-war period, civil experimental programmes 
were resumed with such enthusiasm that the price of laboratory ani- 
mals rose sharply owing to shortage of supply. In Bristol, physiolo- 
gists were prepared to pay up to 17 shillings, a labourer’s daily wage, 
for a cat, which suggests they were no longer being offered sufficient 
numbers of unwanted or stolen domestic animals and strays, probably 
because many of them had been euthanized during the war, purportedly 
in the national interest: 400,000 cats and dogs had been massacred in 
London alone in 1939 as the result of unfounded fears of wartime food 
shortages to come.”® 

As the already illicit supply of ‘strays’ to laboratories was insufficient 
to meet their demands, major consumers such as the pharmaceutical 
company Burroughs Wellcome found themselves purchasing, perhaps 
inadvertently, stolen pets. In a notable case in 1945, one Mr Bailey 
located his ‘lost’ dog, Digger, when he heard his distinctive barking 
coming from a crateful of dogs bound for the Wellcome laboratories in 
Bradford. An attempt by the BUAV to use this incident to publicise the 
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illegal dog trade was blocked by threats of a libel action, and newspaper 
reports elicited remarkably little public concern: the argument that 
medical progress was impossible without vivisection was now generally 
accepted, and anti-vivisection groups had lost their political and 
charitable credibility.” 

Details of Nazi medical experiments, when they emerged, only made 
things worse. Although Vyvyan has argued that all experiments on 
humans in Nazi Germany ‘were in continuation of, or complementary 
to, experiments on animals’,>° the obvious interpretation of the fact that 
the most outspokenly anti-vivisection government in history had the 
worst record on human rights was that ostentatious concern for animals 
masked an underlying misanthropy in which the value of human lives 
was debased.*! The priority in post-war Europe was to strengthen 
human rights, and the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
concentrated the attention of moral reformers on issues such as 
judicial corporal punishment and the death penalty. Animals were not 
mentioned in the Declaration at all, and a comparable declaration of 
rights for them is still awaited.*? In some respects, human rights and 
animal rights had become competing interests: it was apparent that 
improvements in living standards and health would be critical in 
preventing future conflicts, and state-sponsored medicine and animal 
research were seen as vital for achieving this. 

In Britain, the National Health Service Act of 1946 was initially wel- 
comed by anti-vivisectionists because they thought it would make it 
easier for patients to opt out of vaccination, although any who chose 
to do so were probably more concerned about potential side effects 
than the use of live animals. In fact, by reducing patient choice, state- 
run medicine tended to restrict patients’ ability to exert moral influ- 
ence. Although the right of patients to choose their doctor and doctors 
to choose their patients was enshrined in the Act, it was meaningless 
in practice because both groups had their freedoms curtailed under the 
nationalized system. 

In 1948,  anti-vivisection organizations, concerned that 
experimentation had become routine, regulation a formality, 
and dispensations from anaesthesia the norm, requested that the 
government set up another Royal Commission to revise the 1876 
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Act, but their plea was ignored.*? The BMA staunchly defended 
experimentation and opposed any changes, insisting that all necessary 
safeguards were in place.*4 Clearly, however, the Act’s effectiveness as 
a regulatory agent was highly questionable: when the BUAV asked in 
1954 if the government had ever turned down a licence application, the 
Secretary of State replied that the information was not available, which 
suggests that they had not.’ It was rumoured that the government’s 
secret animal research programme was still going on, but questions in 
the House of Commons about whether animals were being used in 
American-style atomic weapons testing met with a wall of silence, as it 
was deemed ‘not in the public interest’ to answer them.*° The director 
of Britain’s atomic research establishment at Harwell did, however, 
admit that animals had been exposed to radiation, and apparently told a 
BUAV supporter that ‘the end justifies the means’.*” 


LD50 


The major change for laboratory animals in the 1950s was the same 
as that for the medical profession and the population as a whole: they 
became increasingly subject to state control. The great majority of 
research on animals was now a matter of bureaucratic necessity rather 
than, as it had been when the anti-vivisection movement began, the 
personal initiative of a few ground-breaking physiologists. Until the 
1920s, research had been mostly qualitative, directed at determining 
how animals functioned and how they reacted to disease, either for 
academic interest or, more often, to provide a model for human patho- 
physiology. The total number of animals used in qualitative studies was 
comparatively small: the antis criticised unnecessary repeat experiments 
and demonstrations done purely for teaching purposes, but their main 
complaint was that vivisection was demoralising to those who per- 
formed it, to the profession of medicine, and to society as a whole. 
Paradoxically, opposition to vivisection in the post-war period, when 
quantitative testing predominated, became less vocal although the num- 
ber of animals used increased. This was due in part to experimenters hay- 
ing won the propaganda battle by convincing the public that they were 
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saving lives and helping their country to prosper, while anti-vivisectionists 
were sentimental, reactionary, and disloyal to their own species. Also, 
Joseph Stalin’s apocryphal dictum probably applied: ‘a single death is a 
tragedy; a million deaths is a statistic’ A solitary physiologist choosing to 
vivisect a stolen dog in a private laboratory was more likely to provoke 
an emotive response than any number of routine tests carried out by 
white-coated technicians on anonymous animals that would never see life 
outside a laboratory. 

Chief among these bureaucratised consumers of animals was the 
lethal dose test, which had originated in 1921, when Dr A.J. Eagleton 
(1891-1925) of the Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories 
proposed a method to standardise the potency of tuberculin by meas- 
uring its ‘minimum lethal dose’ in guinea pigs.’8 It was the potency 
rather than toxicity of the vaccine that was in question, but the lat- 
ter was a convenient proxy for the former, since it was harder to test 
the strength of a vaccine than to find the lowest dose that would cause 
death. The test was seriously flawed, because susceptibility to toxins 
varies both between and within species, and it took only one idiosyn- 
cratic result to skew the findings. This problem seemed, however, to 
have been resolved in 1927, when the Dr J.W. Trevan (1887—1956), 
who had taken up laboratory work because he ‘found clinical medi- 
cine too difficult’? proposed measuring the dose necessary to kill 
half the population to which it was given, to so-called dosis letalis 50% 
or DL50, which was soon anglicised to LD50.*° Trevan intended his 
method to be used for standardizing drugs such as digoxin and insu- 
lin that varied from batch to batch and were dangerous in overdose. 
He appreciated that this would require ‘much larger’ numbers of ani- 
mals than minimum lethal dose testing, and made some suggestions 
for ‘economy’, though probably with financial rather than humane 
considerations in mind. 

The potential for using animals to test the safety of medicines caught 
the attention of the BMA, who raised it during a debate on Joseph 
Kenworthy’s bill to stop public money being spent on vivisection, 
arguing that animal testing was necessary to guarantee that medicines 
were safe, and that ‘effective control of therapeutic substances can only 
be ensured by the state...’.41 Though officially apolitical, the BMA, 
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as we saw in the previous chapter, wielded significant parliamentary 
influence, not by ‘retaining’ (i.e., paying) MPs, but by persuading the 
medical men among them to ask planted questions, or block legislation 
by ‘talking out’ or delaying bills, in the knowledge that no government 
would give anti-vivisection extra parliamentary time.” 

LD50 testing was little used—or at least little reported—in Britain 
until the Second World War. The first research published in the Lancet 
that employed the technique was a 1943 study, jointly funded by the 
MRC and Boots Pure Drug Company, into the toxicity of an unknown 
substance that had been extracted from dead muscle (the object being 
to investigate the systemic effects of soft tissue injuries). The mystery 
compound was variously fed to, or injected into, the veins or abdominal 
cavities of unspecified numbers of cats, rabbits, rats, mice and guinea 
pigs. Not surprisingly, there were ‘wide differences’ in response, both 
within and between species. The ‘extreme variability’ of the rabbit, the 
investigators concluded, rendered it ‘quite unsuitable for biological 
assays’, a recommendation that the pharmaceutical industry would, in 
decades to come, comprehensively ignore. 

A few weeks later, the professor of morbid anatomy at UCL pub- 
lished a report into the LD50 of tannic acid, a substance of interest to 
the War Office as it was being tried out in the treatment of burns. The 
experimenters used of a total of 250 goats, rabbits, guinea pigs and rats, 
a tenth of whose skin surface was burned off under anaesthesia before 
they were sprayed with the acid.44 Wartime necessity allowed such 
experimentation to escape public censure, as it was intended to allevi- 
ate the sufferings of wounded combatants. Another paper in the Lancet 
in 1945 reported the efforts of the biochemistry department at Oxford 
to develop an antidote to arsenical gases, which, it was feared, might be 
deployed in a last-ditch German attack. Their LD50 was determined by 
applying them to the skin of rats, presumably causing considerable pain, 
since a human ‘volunteer’ who had as little as one milligramme rubbed 
onto his arm experienced oozing and redness. 

One reason that lethal dose testing did not generate a significant pub- 
lic reaction despite the large quantities of animals used and the suffering 
it caused was that rodents soon became the animals of choice. Although 
experimenters typically used multiple species to counter the problem 
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that interspecies variation was wide, rodents were the default option. 
The era of the ‘lab rat’ may be said to have begun in 1909, when a 
standard strain, the Wistar rat, was bred specifically for experimental 
use—the ancestor of the majority of laboratory rats used thereafter. The 
advantages were readily apparent: rats have a conveniently short genera- 
tion time, reproduce easily, and are seen by the public as vermin and 
thus engender little sympathy, particularly those bred for the laboratory 
that have never been wild animals or pets. It is notable that illustrated 
propaganda from anti-vivisection groups rarely depicted rats, whereas 
pro-vivisection literature often did. The massive breeding programmes 
necessary to provide them in the large numbers required also had the 
desirable side effect of reducing intra-species variability, since the popu- 
lation became unnaturally genetically uniform due to inbreeding. 

By the 1950s, LD50 testing was responsible for most animal deaths 
in the laboratory, and for a huge rise in the total number of experiments 
carried out. Though toxicity tests did appear in official statistics, 
the government dissembled by calling them ‘simple injections’, 
without adding *...of fatal poisons’. In fact, LD50 was almost bound 
to produce the maximum suffering possible, since the target dose 
was one that was only just fatal, perhaps after many days. Unlike the 
vivisection experiments of the nineteenth century, which were often 
public and involved mostly domestic animals whose sufferings were 
easily anthropomorphised, laboratory animals were experimented 
on in private, with bureaucratic efficiency, and the results reported in 
such a way that the animals were hardly even mentioned. Phrases in 
the academic literature such as ‘the LD50 was determined’ glossed over 
hundreds of slow, painful deaths. This routine, industrialised killing of 
creatures, without regard for suffering, was carried out not by medical 
visionaries but anonymous technicians, to whom the attribution of 
motives either of brutality or nobility of purpose would have seemed 
equally redundant. 

Such was the confidence placed in LD50 testing that it was extended 
beyond pharmaceuticals to a bewildering range of domestic products, 
chemicals and cosmetics, though in many cases testing these for toxicity 
seems to have served little purpose. The BUAV took up the test case 
of the insecticide DDT, which was tested on a variety of domestic 
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animals. Since an insecticide must obviously be poisonous, and 
since DDT would not in the real world be given to either animals or 
humans, why, they asked, were the tests needed at all? D.W. Jolly, the 
veterinary surgeon in charge, replied glibly that it was necessary to test 
any potentially dangerous chemical, though he added that he personally 
disliked the work and was reluctant to perform it. In its defence, he 
produced not the classic utilitarian argument but the bureaucrat’s 
customary excuse for any misdeed: the tests had, he said, been ‘planned 
by a committee’, thus, presumably, absolving him, and anyone else, 
from personal responsibility. The fact that the authorities ‘demand’ 
such tests, replied the BUAV, only showed how foolish the system was, 
since the results were easily predictable.4° Their objection was, however, 
brushed aside, and examples of similar senseless experiments—from 
injection of known poisons on the one hand to determining the LD50 
of water on the other—might be supplied in abundance. 

Testing on laboratory animals had now won such widespread scien- 
tific endorsement that its value had become practically unquestionable, 
not least because many of the leading figures in academic biomedicine 
had built their reputations on repetitive, protocol driven, quantita- 
tive experimentation, and continued to support it. Trevan, the inven- 
tor of the LD50 test, became a Fellow of the Royal Society, Research 
Director at the Wellcome Laboratories, advisor to the government, and 
Chairman of the RDS. His former assistant George Alexander Mogey 
(1917-2003) was Secretary of the Council for Postgraduate Medical 
Education, where he commemorated his earlier career in the laboratory 


by acquiring the car registration plate ‘LD50’.*” 


The Sacred Cow of Science 


In 1953, the LPAVS’s position on medical science was succinctly set 
out in a review of Anthony Standen’s book Science is a Sacred Cow: 
‘... Standen shows the sacred cow as an unimpressive figure when she 
has a halo round her horns and is surrounded by white-coated figures 
bowing low, but he also shows that she remains just as good a cow, 
and gives as nourishing milk, when we treat her properly in her barn 
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or in her meadow’.*® Most anti-vivisectionists did not disdain science, 
but argued against excessive reliance upon it, and in particular against 
the requirement for every discovery to be ‘validated’ by experiments on 
animals. They tended, however, to ignore the rodents that made up the 
majority of the victims and to concentrate on saving domestic animals, 
especially dogs, though their efforts to get a dogs protection bill through 
parliament remained ineffectual. The first case of the ‘liberation’ of 
laboratory animals occurred in 1952, when an anti-vivisectionist 
released eight dogs from the kennels of a dealer. Ironically, considering 
the number of ‘strays’ and ‘lost’ dogs that were being kidnapped daily 
to supply laboratories, the dog-rescuer was convicted of stealing them, 
though he was conditionally discharged. The incident prompted the 
BUAYV to start a campaign to raise money to buy up unwanted dogs, 
and so prevent them falling into the hands of laboratory suppliers.” 

In an attempt to heal some of the divisions that beset the movement, 
a ‘World Congress’ of anti-vivisection societies met in London in 
1954, with Risdon in the chair. He was the closest thing that British 
anti-vivisectionists had to a national leader, and his propaganda 
experience proved valuable in maintaining their public profile. He tried 
to improve long term support in the House of Commons by asking 
LPAVS members to ‘badger’ prospective parliamentary candidates about 
animal welfare issues, and contributed to radio discussions whenever he 
could, though he felt the BBC was biased in favour of vivisection and 
uncritically presented the government's position as authoritative.”° 

Chief among a dwindling number of anti-vivisection parliamen- 
tarians was Hugh Dowding, who had become a theosophist since 
his elevation to the House of Lords in 1943. In 1952, in a speech 
against animal experimentation, he rejected out of hand the defence 
of utility: ‘... even should it be conclusively proved that human beings 
benefit directly from the suffering of animals, its infliction would nev- 
ertheless be unethical and wrong’. In 1957, he attacked the secrecy sur- 
rounding animal research and summed up the regulatory system with 
military bluntness: ‘... a hollow sham, maintained to throw dust in 
the eyes of critics and to salve the conscience of the apathetic’.*! His 
renewed calls for a government enquiry fell on deaf ears in parlia- 


ment, and the RSPCA and Universities Federation for Animal Welfare 
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(UFAW, a graduate-only anti-vivisection society) added their voices to 
the appeal with scarcely more success. The RSPCA tried to meet the 
Home Secretary to tell him that five inspectors for millions of experi- 
ments was clearly inadequate, but he refused to receive their delegation. 
They also produced a leaflet, Cruelty Within the Law, which pointed out 
that the licensed experiments performed without anaesthetic included 
starvation, inoculation with virulent diseases, sleep deprivation, and 
exposure to poison gas. The Home Secretary’s only concession was to 
appoint a sixth inspector—another doctor rather than the veterinarian 
the RSPCA had requested.” 

Major C.W. Hume, founder and chairman of the UFAW, delivered 
a keynote speech in (1958) that stressed the historic virtue ethics argu- 
ment, comparing experimenters who were thoughtless in their use of 
animals to First World War generals who coldly sacrificed their troops. 
Even if the latter’s actions did ultimately lead to military victory, which 
must be the prime objective of any commander, their callous indiffer- 
ence to life would still have been wrong, on the grounds of both inhu- 
manity and inefficiency. Hume, who was perhaps mindful, as a soldier, 
that the most reckless of commanders were often those who faced no 
personal risk, criticised experimenters for sacrificing animals for what 
they insisted were worthy causes, and yet declining to make any experi- 
ments upon themselves. The Lancet reprinted the speech with approval, 
exhorting experimenters to be more efficient and to reduce suffering 
whenever they could.’ 

Wishing ‘to see laboratory techniques become more humane for the 
animals concerned’, the UFAW commissioned the Oxford zoologist Dr 
William Russell to undertake a thorough study of the subject. Russell 
and his assistant Rex Burch published the results of their several years’ 
work in (1959), as The Principles of Humane Experimental Technique, 
an influential report most notable for proposing the so-called ‘three 
Rs’: Replacement, Reduction, and Refinement of animals in laboratory 
experimentation.“ 

The NAVS, meanwhile, preferred to fight utilitarian science on 
its own terms by arguing that vivisection was not necessary for effec- 
tive medical research. In the 1960s it published a series of short books 
to this effect by the theosophist and anti-vivisection doctor Maurice 
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Beddow Bayly (whose career at the Anti-Vivisection Hospital had ended 
so precipitately), the latest of which, Clinical Medical Discoveries (1961), 
described some of the many medical advances that had been made with- 
out vivisection. Bayly was the most prominent of the few doctors still 
working for the anti-vivisection cause in the post-war period, and his 
writings were lucid and well argued, but his lists of advances that had 
been made without animal experiments could be no more conclusive 
that the RDS'’s lists of advances made with them. How the development 
of medicine would have been different had vivisection never been per- 
mitted is a question of hypothetical history that is unlikely ever to be 
definitively answered. 

The BUAV’s latent pacifism resurfaced in the Cold War years, when 
it renewed its protests against the use of laboratory animals for military 
research, details of which were not declared in Home Office statistics 
for reasons of national security. Both the BUAV and the RSPCA noted 
with concern the use of monkeys and other animals in American rocket 
tests, and wanted to ensure these were not reproduced in Britain: 
according to the BUAY, the true objective of the ‘conquest of space’ 
was to achieve military supremacy by placing nuclear missiles in orbit.’ 
The public, however, were mostly on the side of scientific progress, and 
watched developments in the ‘space race’ between the USSR and the 
West with interest. 

In 1957, the Russian dog Laika (Barker) became world famous as the 
first living creature to orbit the earth. The Soviet government claimed 
she had been euthanised after 5 days in space, before her oxygen ran 
out, though she had actually died of overheating within a few hours of 
launch. Although the exact mode of Laika’s death was not known in 
Britain until secret material was declassified in 2002, this had obviously 
been a lethal experiment upon a cooperative domestic animal, and it is 
significant that reports in the British press were overwhelmingly favour- 
able, despite the experiment having been performed by a political rival 
and nominal enemy on the other side of the ‘iron curtain’. The train- 
ing of ‘space dogs’ included being confined in ever smaller cages and 
spun in centrifuges to accustom them to conditions inside a space cap- 
sule. It would not have taken much journalistic imagination to make 
a comparison between the fate of Laika and her fellow space dogs and 
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that of the unwilling human victims of the relentless communist pur- 
suit of technological and industrial superiority over the West. Instead, 
there was praise, without irony, for the ‘selfless contribution’ that dogs 
were making to scientific progress. ”° Indeed, if Laika had been any 
other species it seems unlikely that any protest would have been made 
at all, but some feeling that dogs were entitled to special consideration 
remained: the National Canine Defence League called on all dog own- 
ers to observe a minute's silence, and a few protestors gathered outside 
the Russian embassy, including the 79-year-old Lizzy Lind af Hageby. 


The Littlewood Report and After 


The RSPCA was still raising concerns over inadequate controls on 
vivisection in the 1960s: by this time there were over three million 
procedures annually, six thousand licensed vivisectors, and still only 
six inspectors, all medical men.*” In May 1963, the Home Secretary 
finally responded to pressure and set up a committee, under the chair- 
manship of lawyer Sir Sydney Littlewood (1895—1967), with members 
drawn from science, the church, politics and anti-vivisection, to make a 
thorough review of the law on animal experimentation. Early on in its 
deliberations, the committee decided that ‘vivisection’ was no longer the 
appropriate word for the uses to which most laboratory animals were 
now being put. While the pro-vivisectionists on the committee may 
have preferred a more euphemistic term in order to avoid the visceral 
response that the suggestion of being cut up alive elicits, they were right 
to point out that the experiences of laboratory animals had changed 
beyond recognition since the 1876 Cruelty to Animals Act. The soli- 
tary physiologist who risked public disapproval to make great discover- 
ies was a world away from the soulless, protocol-driven laboratories that 
consumed thousands of animals in ‘routine’ tests. 

The committee received little response from the public, and had 
to rely instead on interviewing the editors of national newspapers to 
get a sense of public opinion. The editors confirmed that, apart from 
a few tireless correspondents who wrote into express the same pro- or 
anti-vivisection sentiments every time the subject was mentioned, 
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they received few letters about it from their readers.** The public’s 
desire for improved laboratory animal welfare legislation had long 
since passed. When the Littlewood report was completed, in 1965, it 
ran to 255 pages and made 83 recommendations. The report upheld 
the government’s line that there was no overuse of animals and that 
the licensing system was adequate, though they did recommend that 
the 1876 Act, and its administration, be overhauled, and made some 
practical suggestions: the ‘debarking’ of laboratory dogs by cutting their 
vocal cords was to cease; Home Office inspectors were to have greater 
powers and better training; more inspectors were to be recruited; and 
the public were to be allowed to see animals under experiment.*? The 
report was, however, never properly debated, and indeed it was 1971 
before parliament discussed it at all. Anti-vivisection groups considered 
it a whitewash, and Risdon showed that public support could still be 
mobilised with a little effort by presenting a 300,000-signature petition 
of protest to parliament, but it was too late to make a difference. 

To meet the requirement for experimentation on an ever-larger scale, 
animals were still being illicitly supplied to laboratories. The RSPCA 
told the Littlewood committee that there was: 


A thriving trade in procuring and disposing of animals to hospitals and 
laboratories. But in all too many instances a certain duplicity is practised 
and members of the public are misled by vaguely-worded advertisements 
inserted in local newspapers and tending to create the impression that the 
dealers concerned are genuinely seeking to place unwanted animals with 


new owners.°! 


Even the RDS admitted that breeders and suppliers were struggling 
to keep pace with the burgeoning demand: speaking for the Society, 
Dr Lane-Petter complained of an ‘embarrassing lack of animals in this 
country for trying out all manner of vital new drugs’. 

In 1967, the Medicines Control Agency was established, and by 
1970, five times more experiments were being performed than in 1946, 
the great majority for regulatory purposes, and in particular, LD50 test- 
ing. Paradoxically, the methodological flaws that made LD50 an imper- 
fect means of predicting human toxicity (differences in reaction between 
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species; limited genetic diversity among rats and mice bred for the labo- 
ratory) only served to increase the number of animals used. What was 
needed, said the regulators, were more tests on an ever-greater variety 
of species. The thalidomide tragedy in 1959-1961 led to a redoubling 
of animal testing, which was made mandatory in 1969. Of course, it 
could never be established for certain that a drug was safe until it was 
given to patients, but the regulators required such large amounts of 
‘pre-clinical’ animal toxicity data before researchers could even begin to 
test a drug on humans, that the British Medical Journal complained that 
over-regulation was delaying the introduction of new drugs. 


Conclusion 


We come to the end of our chronological survey of the anti-vivisection 
movement at what can only seem an inauspicious period in its history. 
The total number of animals being used was at an all-time high, and 
anti-vivisection campaigners lacked the unity and the influence to trans- 
late a latent public dislike of vivisection into effective protest, still less 
to effect a change of heart where it mattered: in government, the medi- 
cal profession and academia. Mindful of the great deal that remained to 
be done, one might be tempted to dismiss a century of anti-vivisection 
activity as having led nowhere. The movements accomplishments, 
however, were far from negligible: imperfect and out-dated though the 
British legislation was, it was still the most comprehensive in the world, 
and for more than a 100 years the use of animals in scientific research 
had never been off the ethical and political agenda. 

In no other country, over a sustained period, had so much time and 
effort been devoted to deliberating on the rights and wrongs of animal 
experimentation. Of course, there were ulterior motives on both sides, 
from anti-vivisection hospitals hoping to draw funds away from the 
voluntary sector, to research institutes whose hegemony depended on 
the supremacy of laboratory experimentation, and both were guilty of 
manipulating evidence, politicking, and sometimes downright intimida- 
tion; there was, however, at the heart of both pro- and anti-vivisection 
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campaigns, a desire to do the right thing, and a firm belief in the 
importance of their own convictions. 

Underlying their sometimes irreconcilable differences was a funda- 
mental disagreement over what science was, or ought to be, since the 
anti-vivisection movement was founded on the premise that true pro- 
gress could never come at the expense of cruelty, and so vivisection 
could not possibly benefit humanity, since it was intrinsically inhu- 
mane. It is a difference still to be resolved, and which keeps the oppos- 
ing parties from achieving anything like mutual understanding. To 
many of the recipients of a ‘scientific’ education, anti-vivisection 
seems a misguided attempt to introduce sentiment and emotion into 
a sphere where they simply do not belong. To anti-vivisectionists, 
however, ‘nothing which is ethically wrong can ever be scientifically 
right’. Perhaps, having learned their history, even the most hardened 
experimentalist will grant them ‘some credit for humanity’. 
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8 


Conclusion 


I hope that what I have said respecting the exercise of humanity to animals, will 
awaken your attention to that virtue. Neither punishment, indeed, nor reward, 
are any where held out as inducements to its practice; but it is therefore not less a 
virtue, and you will have the satisfaction, at any rate, of doing good for its own 
sake, a thing, I fear, of not common occurrence in the present constitution of things. 
James Lawson Drummond, Letters to a Young Naturalist (1831) 


It might be thought that the last thing that twenty-first century Britain 
needs is more feeling for animals. The popular press is awash with 
sentimental animal stories of love and devotion and/or cruelty and 
neglect, designed to tug at our heartstrings or arouse angry indignation. 
Of course, we hardly expect scientists to be subject to such passions. 
Science is a privileged enclave from which normal emotional responses 
are excluded, and has been since at least the early-twentieth century, 
when it became acceptable for its practitioners to claim that, as Shaw 
stated ironically, ‘as a Man of Science you are beyond good and evil’.! 
Thus, while no scientist wanted to perform vivisection, those who 
considered it necessary refused to allow personal feelings to get in the 
way. The ability to suppress one’s natural sense of compassion became 
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something of a test for those embarking on a career in medical science, 
and they seem at times to have been proud of the objectivity they 
managed to achieve; or perhaps, as Vyvyan put it, ‘scientists will go to 
any length to avoid feeling what they know’.* 

Since the nineteenth century, the main justification for vivisection 
has been utility. The traditional Christian teachings that animals 
lack souls, and that human dominion over them is divinely ordained, 
certainly did not help their cause, but any tendency for these doctrines 
to encourage the exploitation of laboratory animals has to be weighed 
against the efforts of many dedicated anti-vivisection campaigners 
who were inspired by their Christian faith. The laboratory animal’s 
tormentors were materialistic utilitarians, not Bible-believing Christians. 

My judgement on their experiments, for what it is worth, is that the 
vast majority would have failed present day utilitarian criteria such as 
those proposed by Singer.’ Of course, some were medically useful, a few 
led to very significant developments in medical practice, and only rarely 
(despite what anti-vivisectionists liked to claim) did extrapolation of 
results from animals to humans lead to dangerous error—for the most 
part, laboratory mammals tend to behave physiologically in a way very 
similar to ourselves. Most experiments on animals carried out during 
the period covered by this book were not, of course, groundbreaking 
scientific studies, but demonstrations, repeat experiments, and routine 
tests. With regard to novel investigative research on animals, however, 
the historical record does nothing to substantiate extreme views that 
either it reliably produced medical breakthroughs, or that no good ever 
came of it. 

What the history of the anti-vivisection movement does demonstrate, 
is that utility has not always been the main issue, and that many 
early anti-vivisectionists ignored it altogether. Their motivation lay 
in their concerns that vivisection would exert a demoralising effect 
on individual experimenters, and on society as a whole. The potential 
benefits to medical knowledge, and whether the animals used were 
physiologically, intellectually, or spiritually comparable to ourselves, 
were issues of lesser importance than the feeling that inflicting pain on 
helpless creatures was a morally dangerous business. It was the fear that 
vivisection would promote a more brutal society that united people of 
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diverse backgrounds in opposition to it, from the poor who feared being 
experimented on themselves, to the rich, who worried that the example 
of cruelty set by the professional classes might spread to the unlearned 
and precipitate them down a slippery slope to moral anarchy. 

At a time when the opponents of vivisection concern themselves 
almost exclusively with the rights and interests of animals (a subject with 
its own lengthy history), it is salutary to recall that the radical Animals’ 
Friend Society's five objections to vivisection did not mention animals at 
all: according to them, it was a moral failing, created public animosity 
against scientists, fostered cruelty towards humans, diverted charity away 
from human causes, and offended God. On these principals was built an 
anti-cruelty movement unequalled anywhere in the world. 

Of the five objections, two might currently be accepted without 
demur: vivisection has certainly created animosity against scientists 
(some of whom have been the victims of violent attacks) and it prob- 
ably diverts charitable efforts away from human causes (for some rea- 
son, it is anti-vivisectionists who tend to be blamed for this). The claim 
that vivisection promotes cruelty to humans is perhaps best regarded 
as unproven, though the link between cruelty to animals in general 
and violence towards humans is now well established. There has been 
no official pronouncement from any major religious denomination on 
whether vivisection offends God, despite the efforts, in recent years, of 
a growing number of animal theologians. What is curious is that the 
objection that vivisection is a moral failing on the part of the perpetra- 
tor, which was first on the list in the nineteenth century, is, nowadays, 
probably the most likely to be overlooked. 

How did something that was once so important come to be 
so neglected? The declining interest in virtue ethics, especially in 
academic circles (where it is now enjoying something of a renaissance), 
has perhaps been partly responsible, as has an increased focus on the 
animals themselves, and in particular their rights and interests. So 
dominant has this approach become that it now seems somewhat 
strange to worry about the effect that vivisection has on us as humans. 

One advantage of taking an anthropocentric view is that it does 
not matter whether animals have rights, or even feelings. Modern 
environmental ethics has, after all, been built on a foundation of human 
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virtue: plants and landscapes do not have rights or feelings, but it is 
wrong to destroy them selfishly to serve one’s own interests. When we 
hear of the environment being thoughtlessly damaged, we may well 
ask ourselves ‘what sort of person would do a thing like that?” It is the 
question that nineteenth-century anti-cruelty campaigners demanded 
of vivisectionists. At the very least, they expected them to undertake 
their work in a spirit of honesty, humility and mercy, and not be casual, 
uncaring, self-righteous or cruel.’ 

Apart from very rare cases of experimenters, notably Magendie, who 
did seem to be thoroughly heartless, the vast majority of scientists were, 
and are, determined to behave responsibly. They did not enjoy, and may 
positively have disliked, vivisection, and could suppress their natural 
emotional response to it only because a dispassionate attitude that would 
have been considered callous in everyday life was permitted, and even 
expected, among medical scientists. For a profession that allowed its 
practitioners to set conventional moral norms aside, Vyvyan’s question— 
“To whom or what is a scientist responsible? —became a crucial one.6 

The practical answer was ‘to him- or herself’, because medical sci- 
entists, as educated people with privileged access to knowledge, were 
expected to self-regulate, an oxymoronic concept that led to the carte 
blanche conclusion that nothing could be cruel provided it was scien- 
tific. For many anti-vivisectionists, the exact reverse was true: moral- 
ity came first, and nothing morally wrong could be scientifically right. 
For them, the vivisectors claim that they were excused from moral guilt 
because they were engaged in science was an inversion of the proper 
order: the deep understanding of the world that constituted ‘true’ sci- 
ence would, they believed, preclude its possessors from trying to wrest 
nature’s secrets out of her by brute force.’ 

We may now take it for granted that scientists are detached, 
objective, and unemotional, and that they are permitted to do things 
in the laboratory that would be socially unacceptable, illegal, or even 
damnable if done outside it, but in the nineteenth and early-twentieth 
centuries, when the philosophical and ethical rules of conduct for 
laboratory medicine were being laid down, it was not a foregone 
conclusion that amoral (or immoral) materialism would win out. In 
fact, the acceptance of animal experimentation in medicine represented 
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an ethical break with the past, as the compassion and sensitivity that 
had characterised the medical gentleman were supplanted by the 
persona of the cool, impassive, white-coated medical scientist. Indeed, 
in a remarkable volte-face, emotion came to be seen as self-indulgent 
and unmanly, feelings as undesirable, and intuition as a methodological 
failing. Organizations such as the OGA that sought to preserve the 
role of the spirit and emotions in science became an increasingly 
marginalised voice, part of an alternative (sub)culture of utopian 
reformers, vegetarians, visionaries, and radicals. 

The obvious heirs to this countercultural movement were the hip- 
pies of the 1960s and 1970s, with their ethos of pacifism, spiritual- 
ity, syncretism and environmentalism, and there is enough common 
ground—the influence of transcendentalism, Eastern religions, 
Swedenborgianism, Unitarianism and theosophy, and the grant- 
ing of equivalent legitimacy to laboratory experiments and subjective 
experience—to see the new age movement of the 1960s as a resurgence 
of the programme pursued by Oldfield and other reformers almost a 
century before, revived by a post-war generation after memories of the 
unfortunate association between the back-to-nature movement and 
National Socialism had faded. Anti-vivisection was revived too, though 
its wartime taint of disloyalty and subversion had perhaps not entirely 
been forgotten. 

From the early history of British anti-vivisection emerge two points 
of relevance to us today: that medical practitioners thought from the 
first that vivisection was incompatible with the humane ethos of their 
profession, and that the objectivity of science was a contested construct. 
Medical practitioners in the nineteenth century fe/t that vivisection was 
wrong because it repelled them. They were prepared to accept emotions 
as evidence, and to situate their professional work in the wider context 
of their beliefs, something that the promoters of a morally neutral labo- 
ratory culture were determined to make unacceptable. 

Theirs, of course, was the view that prevailed: there never were many 
medics who actually performed vivisection, but all were taught in medi- 
cal schools that it was indispensable for knowledge, and that those who 
opposed it were enemies of science. To speak out was disloyalty, and 
medical students and young researchers (as I know from experience) 
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went along with the culture of animal experimentation because to dis- 
sent was heresy. It may encourage future dissenters to note that the 
conception of science as beyond morality is a comparatively recent, 
debatable, and perhaps ephemeral, one. Possibly no one ever can truly 
reach a state where they could look upon vivisection unfeelingly, and if 
they could, they would have lost their humanity. 

For ethicists, the most important lesson from history is that it és 
possible to construct a coherent and effective case against vivisection 
in which neither utilitarianism nor animal rights needs feature 
prominently! 

Perhaps, in my lifetime, vivisection will be confined to history. 
Attitudes constantly change, and within living memory, experiments 
were carried out in the name of science (perhaps science is not such a 
civilising influence after all) that most scientists would find unaccepta- 
ble, even abhorrent, today. Moral judgements cannot be reliably applied 
retrospectively; since the nineteenth century, the scope and influence of 
medical science has increased beyond all bounds, and there will always 
be fresh ethical challenges to be faced. It takes time to find the right 
answers, particularly when our capacity to do surpasses our capac- 
ity to know. The vigour with which our predecessors engaged in the 
vivisection debate was a sign of an impressive intellectual and moral 
commitment from participants on both sides to do the right thing. We 
owe them our gratitude, and their arguments our attention. 


Notes 
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it is, and what it needs to be’, in Daniel C. Russell (ed.) The Cambridge 
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Chronology of Events 


Thomas Taylor publishes A Vindication of the Rights of Brutes 
Lord Erskine introduces an unsuccessful Cruelty to Animals Bill 
Richard Martin’s Cruel and Improper Treatment of Cattle Act 
passed 

François Magendie gives vivisection demonstration in London; 
SPCA founded 

Anatomy murders in Edinburgh 

Marshall Hall publishes ethical guidelines for vivisectionists 
Anatomy Act 

Lewis Gompertz resigns from SPCA and founds Animals 
Friend Society 

Anti-cruelty law extended to domestic animals 

Etherington publishes Vivisection Investigated and Vindicated 
Marshall Hall publishes guidelines for vivisectors in the Lancet; 
Vegetarian Society founded 

Gompertz publishes Fragments in Defence of Animals 

Medical Act introduces medical registration 

Charles Darwin publishes On the Origin of Species 
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Chronology of Events 


Mary Tealby opens the Temporary Home for Lost and Starving 
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John Burdon-Sanderson publishes Handbook for the 
Physiological Laboratory 

Physiologist Eugéne Magnan gives demonstration in Britain 
Attempted prosecution of Magnan for vivisection; first Royal 
Commission on Vivisection; Victoria Street Society (later 
the National Anti-Vivisection Society) founded by Frances 
Power Cobbe, who publishes 7he Moral Aspects of Vivisection; 
Archbishops of York and Dublin sign memorial against 
vivisection 

Cruelty to Animals Act (‘Vivisection Act’) passed; Physiological 
Society founded; London Anti-Vivisection Society Founded 
Anna Kingsford receives Paris MD, obtained without 
vivisection 

The International Medical Congress passes a resolution that viv- 
isection by ‘competent persons’ should not be restricted 

Order of the Golden Age founded 

John Ruskin resigns his Oxford professorship in protest at vivi- 
section 

National Canine Defence League founded; Henry Salt founds 
the Humanitarian League 

Frances Cobbe leaves the NAVS after it compromises on abo- 
lition, and founds the British Union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection; Oldfield opens first anti-vivisection hospital 
Stephen Coleridge publishes Zhe Metropolitan Hospitals and 
Vivisection 

(Imperial) Cancer Research Fund Founded 

‘Brown Dog’ statue placed in Battersea; Lizzy Lind af Hageby 
and the Duchess of Hamilton found the Animal Defence 
and Anti-Vivisection Society; Lind af Hageby publishes Zhe 
Shambles of Science; Professor Bayliss of UCL successfully 
sues Coleridge for libel; Battersea (National) Anti-Vivisection 
Hospital opens 

St Francis’s Anti-Vivisection Hospital closes; OGA reconstituted 
Dogs Protection Bill first introduced in parliament 
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Second Royal Commission on Vivisection begins; Dogs Act 
protects strays from vivisection; Dogs Protection Bill to ban all 
experiments on dogs is supported by a 300,000-signature peti- 
tion but defeated in parliament 

Brown Dog riots begin 

Research Defence Society founded 

Wistar rat developed especially for experimental use 

Brown Dog statue removed 

National Insurance Act 

Second Royal Commission reports 

Medical Research Committee and Advisory Council founded; 
Dogs Protection Bill defeated in committee 

War Department Experimental Ground set up at Porton Down 
Association for the Advancement of Medical Research amal- 
gamates with the RDS 

Medical Research Council receives royal charter; Humanitarian 
League closes down 

British Empire Cancer Campaign founded 

First Labour government 

University College professor acquitted of dog stealing; Major 
Charles Hume founds the University of London Animal 
Welfare Society 

BMA conference on research and animal experimentation sug- 
gests using strays for vivisection; LD50 testing developed 
Grove-Grady case: money given to help animals denied charita- 
ble status 

Joseph Kenworthy introduces a bill to ban spending public 
money on vivisection 

German government bans vivisection 

National Anti-Vivisection Hospital closes; Norah Elam pub- 
lishes The Medical Research Council, What It Is and How It Works 
ULAWS becomes the Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare (UFAW); OGA ceases activity in Britain 

Last official figures list over 900,000 animal experiments a year 
Norah Elam and Wilfred Risdon imprisoned 

Anti-Vivisection ruled not charitable 
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Wilfred Risdon becomes secretary of LPAVS 

First research using LD50 published in Britain 

Draize test devised in USA 

National Health Service Act 

NAVS loses appeal to have its charitable status restored 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

Diseases of Animals Act 

First prosecution for liberation of laboratory animals 

World congress of anti-vivisection societies meets in London 
Therapeutic Substances Act passed 

The London and Provincial Anti-Vivisection Society amalgam- 
ates with the NAVS; Laika dies during space mission; NCDL 
campaigns against the use of dogs in space research 

William Russell and Rex Burch publish The Principles of 
Humane Experimental Technique and propose the three R’s 
Littlewood Committee reports 

Medicines Control Agency established 

Testing of drugs on animals becomes mandatory 

Oxford philosophers publish Animals, Men and Morals 
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